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BETTER READING 


By Blair and Gerber 


A new type of freshman reader, planned as a comple- 
A ment to BETTER READING, Volume I, and designed 
to follow it in the second semester. Volume II deals 
BOOK with imaginative writing—fiction, poetry and drama. 
The scope of its selections covers ancient and modern 
UN IQUE writings and represents English, American and Conti- 
nental authors. 
IN ITS The distinctive approach to the problem of getting stu- 
dents to read expository material intelligently, as 
FIELD exhibited in Volume I, will be used in Volume II to 
give the student an intelligent approach to imaginative 
writing and to help him to develop an appreciation of its 
techniques. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


COLLEGE TEACHERS 
and Library IN DEMAND 


every subject, at your finger tips; Excellent opportunities await good | 
600,000 12,000 illustrations. ’ : 
Up to teachers (master’s degree or higher) 
and rewritten unabridged detlomaey who wish to teach in colleges. 
tJ. the acquisition of We handle college placements ex- 
Webster’s New International i i 
clusively—national coverage. 
Let us work for your promotion. 
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UNIFIED ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


Second Edition, 1947 
SANDERS * JORDAN LIMPUS MAGOON 


Among features praised - Reading Selections . . . 


‘*Particularly good in selection of interesting and thought-provoking essays 
and stories."’ “‘Especially valuable are the new Reading Selections covering 
as they do every field of modern thought.”’ 


“I particularly like the integration of readings with the textual content."’ 
bound with Workbook, $3.80 without Workbook, $3.40 Workbook separate, $.80 


VOCABULARY BUILDER NOTEBOO 


Second Edition, 1948 
E. J. KitpurrF «+ J. H. JANIS, New York University 
The republication, in revised form, of this valuable aid to vocabulary build- 
ing gives a systematic plan for gaining an efficient stock of words with which 
the student can express his thoughts with clearness, exactness, and force. 
Each student selects his own ‘‘new’’ words, and space is provided to note 
the part of speech, pronunciation, definition, synonyms and antonyms, and 


example of use in a sentence. Two other sections provide space to list mis- 
pronounced words and misspelled words. 


Crofts Classics 


To the eleven already published, we have added this winter... 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA edited by Theodore Spencer, Harvard Uni- 
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Huxley, SELECTIONS FROM THE ESSAYS edited by Alburey Castell, 
University of Minnesota 
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Donald M. Frame, Columbia University 96-126 pages, each 30¢. 
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—SOistinctive Anthologies 


VICTORIAN PROSE 


Edited by FREDERICK W. ROE, University of Wisconsin 


This anthology presents a well-rounded picture of the Victorian Era and its most repre- 
sentative non-fictional writers. An unusually extensive and lively introduction of life in 
Victorian times is followed by selections from the works of Carlyle, Macaulay, Newman, 
Mill, Darwin, Froude, Ruskin, Arnold, Huxley, Morris, Pater, and Stevenson. 

773 pages, $4.50 


VICTORIAN POETRY 


Edited by E. K. BROWN, University of Chicago 


This successful anthology emphasizes the major poets of the Victorian period—Tennyson, 
Browning, Arnold, Swinburne, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The inclusion of whole pieces 
rather than excerpts is characteristic of this volume. Contains a detailed, historical and 
critical introduction to the Victorian era, as well as an introduction to each writer. 

912 pages, $4.50 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
POETRY AND PROSE 


Edited by LOUIS 1. BREDVOLD, University of Michigan; ALAN D. McKILLOP, 
The Rice Institute; and LOIS WHITNEY, Russell Sage College 


Contains 270 selections from the best works of 55 major writers of this period. These illus- 
trate the important developments in thought and taste in this period. Except for a few of 
the longer works, selections have been given in their entirety. Scholarly introduction, come 
ments and notes are included. 1,154 pages, $4.75 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PROSE 


Edited by LOUIS I. BREDVOLD, University of Michigan; ROBERT K. ROOT, 
Princeton University; and GEORGE SHERBURN, Harvard University 


Here is a varied collection of the most important non-fiction prose works of the eighteenth 
century. In general the works are entire or unitary subdivisions. Concise annotations clarify 
the text. Contains extensive introductory material and biographical notes. 

942 pages, $4.00 
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for survey courses 


AMERICAN 
POETRY AND PROSE 


THIRD EDITION 
Edited by NORMAN FOERSTER 


Tus New Text is divided into five sections: The Puritan Mind; The Age of 
Reason; The Romantic Movement; The Rise of Realism; Realism and Natural- 
ism. Brilliantly written introductions to these periods, taken together, con- 
stitute a short history of American Literature as a part of American civilization. 
Available in the following editions: One-volume. Two-volume. Contemporary. 


BRITISH 
POETRY AND PROSE 


Edited by 
PAUL R. LIEDER - ROBERT M. LOVETT - ROBERT K. ROOT 


THE AUTHORITATIVE JUDGMENT Of the three editors in the choosing of selections, 
the catholicity and sympathetic range of their tastes, and the scholarly standards 
of their editorial introductions and notes combine to give this text a pre-eminent 
position among survey anthologies. 


WRITERS OF 
THE WESTERN WORLD 


Edited by ADDISON HIBBARD 


IN THIS DISTINGUISHED ANTHOLOGY, the editor has classified the selections ac- 
cording to literary temper rather than chronologically or by type. By this ar- 
rangement, the unity of all the arts is emphasized, through the association of 
literature with painting, sculpture, architecture, and music within each 


temper. 


Superior texts 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Factual Communication 


By L. O. GUTHRIE 
Assistant Professor of English, University of Minnesota 


Modern and functional in style and outlook, this text is designed 
for the first-year English course given to engineers and technical 
writers. The first section discusses the points that are essential 
in making a factual message clear, outlines how to deliver and 
prepare a factual talk, suggests how to acquire habits of systematic 
writing and editing, and details a graduated series of assignments 
illustrated with sample themes, including several forms of business 
letters and reports. The second half of the book contains a brief 
functional grammar and a complete handbook of writing, with 
exercises. 


To be published in January $3.75 (probable) 


A Grammar of 


Present-Day English 


By RAYMOND W. PENCE 
Professor of English and Head of the Department, De Pauw University 


This new text interprets all points of English grammar in terms of 
present-day usage. Complete in its coverage, and definite in its 
treatment of controversial points of usage, the book aims to clear 
up those points of grammar that bother students most. The ap- 
proach is from the simple to the complex, with definitions and 
syntax taken up first in the order of study, followed by a clear ex- 
position of shifts, absolute constructions, expletives, and ellipses. 
Explanations of illustrative sentences and the section on diagram- 
ming are exceptionally full. 


Published November 5, 1947 $4.00 


The Macmillan Company - New York 11 
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Two important anthologies 
Schneider-Sanford: A College Book 


of Prose, Second Edition 


Just Published. An interesting anthology of the best modern 
and classical writings on such universal problems as educa- 
tion, government, science, and the choice of a profession. The 
authors range from Bacon, Swift and Paine to MacLeish, Ein- 
stein and Fosdick. Selections are keyed to student interest and 
deal with many subjects of vital import today. Special sections 
are devoted to Autobiography, Biography, Reviews and Re- 
search Papers; these serve as models for analysis and imitation 
in class work. The Second Edition includes two new units on 
War and Peace and America and the World Over. 


Blodgett-Johnson: Readings for Our 
Times, | and Il 


This two-volume series of fresh and notable selections pro- 
vides a background course in general reading in both Ameri- 
can and English literature. The anthology is outstanding for 
its wide variety of excellent literary material, its originality, 
its student appeal, and its unusual editorial aids which include 
stimulating critical introductions, prefatory notes, commen- 
taries and suggestions. The content ranges from critical es- 
says, drama and novelettes to short stories, light verse, and 


classical poetry. 


Ginn and Company Boston 17 Now York 1 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


a work of great distinction 


A 
LITERARY HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 


by 
ALBERT C. BAUGH, KEMP MALONE, 
TUCKER BROOKE, GEORGE SHERBURN, 
and SAMUEL C. CHEW 


TS comprehensive history of English literature from its be- 
ginnings in the Old English period to the opening of the second 
World War is the work of five scholars, each of whom is a recognized 
authority on the period about which he writes. In this book Eng- 
lish literature is presented as a part of the history of civilization. 
Therefore, in each of the five parts there will be found a picture of 
the intellectual, social, and political backgrounds of the particular 
period, and comment on the relation of the literature to these back- 
grounds. The extent and depth of the scholarly research repre- 
sented by this work mark the book as destined to be the one stand- 
ard history for many years. No book in its field today is so broad 
in scope and so comprehensive in treatment. The book is thus con- 
ceived as a distinctly scholarly history; yet with this ideal in mind, 
it is sufficiently broad in its treatment to be extremely readable 
to the intelligent general reader. Tentative price, $7.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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A Significant Advance in the Field of Lexicography 


The 


AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY’ 


@ THE MOST AUTHORITATIVE DICTIONARY 
This is the only desk dictionary ever prepared by a large group of experts. 
To produce it, 350 leading authorities pooled their knowledge, each one 
recording and defining the words in his field. The editor-in-chief, 
Clarence L. Barnhart, is one of the world’s best lexicographers. 


@e THE MOST COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
Entries were selected from 316 fields of knowledge, and include more than 
60,000 special and technical meanings. No other desk dictionary pro- 
vides so much detailed information on geographical, historical, literary, 
and scientific terms. 


@ THE MOST UP-TO-DATE DICTIONARY 
This dictionary includes the latest advances in every field. More than 
5000 NEW words are defined. 


@ THE DICTIONARY BEST ADAPTED TO STUDENT USE 


American pronunciation and usage are given first, and frequently com- 
pared with British. Definitions are listed according to actual frequency 
counts of their use, with the most common meanings first. The most 
authoritative and extensive coverage of Americanisms provided by any 
general desk dictionary. 

@ THE DICTIONARY THAT IS EASIEST TO USE 
There is one single alphabetical listing of all entries, including abbre- 
viations, geographical items (cities, countries, and states [with popula- 
tions], rivers, mountains, etc.), biographies, and foreign words and 
phrases. A simplified pronunciation system is used. 

@ THE DICTIONARY EASIEST TO READ 
The American College Dictionary is set in a clear type-face especially de- 
signed for easy reading. Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, Director of the G.E. 
Lighting Research Laboratory, compared it for readability with other 
well-known dictionaries and pronounced it “‘outstandingly first.” 


The American College Dictionary is the best dictionary! 
* The Trade Edition of Taz Amzrican Cottecr Dicrionary is published by Random House 


HARPER & BROTHERS = 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
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Your students will develop grammatical skill with these texts— 


CONCERNING WORDS Revised Edition (1941) 
By J. E. Norwood, University of South Carolina 


This unique text provides a systematic method for increasing the 
student’s vocabulary at an unusually rapid rate during either one 
or two semesters’ study. The significance of words is taught by 
breaking them up into suffixes, prefixes, and roots. 


“Excellently planned and presented. A valuable book which ought 
to be in the hands of all report writers, experience notwithstand- 
ing.””— W. L. Payne, City College of New York. 


83" X11” 82 pages 


DRILLBOOK FOR ENGLISH 


By Dr. Kenneth F. Gantz, University of Texas (1946) 


A concise drillbook for freshman English courses with three basic 
purposes— 
¢ To remind student of what he has once learned. 
¢ To put this knowledge together into a system. . 
e To strengthen it by repetition. 

The exercises are arranged in order of increasing difficulty, and ; 


are designed for quick, easy scoring. 


144 pages 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN ENGLISH 


Third Printing, with Additions and Revisions 


By Stuart Robinson, formerly at Temple University (1938) 


Here is a text designed to give the student an understanding of 
English as it is written and spoken today. Chapters on the history 
of the English language, contemporary pronunciation, spelling and 
spelling reform, sources of vocabulary, the making of words, chang- 
ing meanings and values of words, syntax and usage. 


<8” 559 pages 
Send for your examination copies today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., wy. 
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Irony and Ironic’ Poetry 


CLEANTH BROOKS'* 


I HAVE been asked to write on irony in 
poetry, and I do so with full conscious- 
ness of the opposition provoked by my 
insistence upon this term in the past. For 
some readers I have seemed to demand 
that all poetry be “ironical” and for such 
readers that has meant a narrowing of 
poetry to satire—or at least to a highly 
self-conscious poetry, in which the spon- 
taneous lyric had no place. If one pointed 
out that no such narrowing was intended, 
that “irony” was not being used in so re- 
stricted a sense, then the protest took 
this form: the meaning of the term has 
been extended wilfully and even whim- 
sically. 

Several years ago Mr. R. P. Warren 
and I attempted to answer this general 
criticism of our use of the term as it oc- 
curred in the analyses contained in sev- 
eral of our textbooks. We wrote in Under- 
standing Fiction: 

The editors have, perhaps, been guilty of 
wrenching the word from its usual context— 
of at once specializing and broadening it. But 
one does not have a fixed and generally accept- 
able critical vocabulary except for certain rare 


and on the whole elementary instances. One 
faces the problem of creating a critical vo- 


Professor of English, Yale University; author of 
The Well Wrought Urn; co-author, Understanding 
Fiction, Understanding Poetry, and Understanding 
Drama. 


cabulary as one goes along, and, unless one coins 
words, one must face the embarrassing neces- 
sity of wrenching words..... This is not to 
deny .... that the critic should be scrupulous 
in his effort to indicate the precise nature of 
the wrenching, and in so far as the editors have 
been deficient in such scrupulousness, they now 
endeavor to make some slight amends: at least, 
in connection with the one word [irony] [p. xvi]. 


I am tempted to quote here the two 
or three pages that follow. The account 
of “irony” there contained still repre- 
sents my views; I am conscious of the 
fact that I cannot better the account; 
and the discussion in Understanding Fic- 
tion has, as an additional merit for the 
reader, the benefit of Mr. Warren’s pen. 
I recommend it to the interested reader. 

But to reprint that discussion here, I 
reflect, will scarcely discharge my com- 
mitment to the editor nor to a reader 
who is already familiar with that discus- 
sion and is still dissatisfied. In the latter 
case, though I can hardly be optimistic 
of convincing him, the only thing left to 
do is to try to come at the problem from 
a somewhat different angle. The oppor- 
tunity to do this seems to me to be best 
afforded by a consideration of the rela- 
tion of part to whole, or of specific state- 
ment to context. 

This general problem has come in for 
a great deal of attention in our time. One 
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of the critical discoveries of our time— 
perhaps it is not a discovery but merely 
a recovery—is that the parts of a poem 
have an organic relation to each other. 
That is, that a poem is not merely a col- 
lection of poetic images or sublime 
truths. If poetic objects or poetic state- 
ments really existed, one might merely 
make bouquets of these and thus create 
poems by formula. But the parts of a 
poem have a closer relation to each other 
than do the blossoms juxtaposed in a 
bouquet. The parts of a poem are related 
as are the parts of a growing plant. The 
beauty of the poem is the flowering of the 
whole plant and needs the stalk, the leaf, 
and even the hidden roots. 

If this figure seems somewhat high- 
flown, let us take a more obvious one: the 
poem is like a little drama. The total ef- 
fect proceeds from all the elements in the 
drama; and in a good poem, as in a good 
drama, there is no waste motion and 
there are no superfluous parts. 

In coming to see again that the parts 
of a poem are organically related, we 
have come to see the importance of con- 
text. The memorable verses in poetry— 
even those which seem to themselves in- 
trigsically beastiful—show on inspection 
that they are “poetic” because of their 
relation to a particular context. We may, 
it is true, be tempted to say that Shake- 
speare’s “Ripeness is all” is poetic be- 
cause it is a sublime thought or because 
it possesses simple eloquence; but that 
is to forget the context in which the pas- 
sage appears. The proof that this is so 
becomes evident when we contemplate 
such unpoetic lines as “vitality is all,” 
“serenity is all,” “maturity is all”— 
statements whose philosophical import 
in the abstract is about as defensible as 
that of “ripeness is all.” Indeed, the com- 
monplace word “never,” repeated ‘five 
times, becomes one of the most poignant 
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lines in Lear, but it becomes so because 
of the supporting context. Even the 
“meaning” of any particular item in a 
poem is modified by the context, for what 
is said is said in a particular situation and 
by a particular dramatic character. 
Now the obvious warping or modifica- 
tion of a statement by the context we 
characterize as “ironical.” For example, 
we say, “He’s certainly a fine fellow,” 
and in particular contexts the statement 
means quite the opposite of what it pur- 
ports to say literally. This is sarcasm, the 
most obvious kind of irony. Here a com- 
plete reversal of meaning is effected, and 
effected by the context, and pointed, 
probably, by the tone of voice. But the 
modification can be most iraportant with- 
out being sarcastic, and it need not be 
underlined by the tone of voice at all. 
The tone of irony can be effected by the 
skilful disposition of the context. Gray’s 
Elegy will furnish an obvious example. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust 
Or Flatt’ry sooth the dull cold ear of death? 


In its context the question is obvious- 
ly rhetorical. The answer has been im- 
plied in the characterization of the 
breath as fleeting and of the ear of death 
as dull and cold. The form is that of a 
question, but the manner in which the 
question has been asked shows that it is 
no true question at all. 

These are obvious instances of irony, 
and even on this level much more poetry 
is ironical than the reader may be dis- 
posed to think. A great deal of Hardy 
and nearly all of Housman, for example, 
reveal irony as definite and overt as this. 
Lest these examples seem to specialize 
irony in the direction of the sardonic, the 
reader ought to be reminded that irony, 
even in its obvious and conventionally 
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IRONY AND “IRONIC” POETRY 


recognized forms, comprises a wide vari- 
ety of tones: tragic irony, self-irony, 
playful irony, arch, mocking, gentle 
irony, etc. The body of poetry which 
may be said to contain irony in the ordi- 
nary senses of the term stretches from 
Lear to “Cupid and Campaspe Played.” 

If one is asked to exhibit statements 
the meaning of which does not show the 
qualifications of the context, one may 
offer “Two plus two equals four,” or 
“The square on the hypotenuse of a right 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the other two sides.” The meaning 
of these statements is unqualified by any 
context; if they are true, they are equally 
true in any possible context. They are 
properly abstract, and their terms are 
pure denotations. (If the words “two” or 
“four” actually happen to have connota- 
tions for the fancifully minded, the con- 
notations are quite irrelevant; they do 
not participate in the meaningful struc- 
ture of the statement.) 


But connotations are important in po- 
etry and do enter significantly into the 
structure of meaning which is the poem. 
Moreover, I should claim also—as a 
corollary of the foregoing proposition— 
that poems never contain abstract state- 
ments. That is, any “statement” made in 
a poem bears the pressure of the context 
and has its meaning modified by the con- 
text. In other words, the statements 


* This is not to say, of course, that such state- 
ments are not related to a particular “universe of 
discourse.” They are indeed, as are all statements of 
whatever kind. But I distinguish here between “‘con- 
text” and “universe of discourse.” “Two plus 
two equals four” is not dependent on a special 
dramatic context in the way in which any “state- 
ment” made in a poem is. Compare “two plus two 
equals four” and the same “statement” as contained 
in Housman’s Last Poems, No. XXXV: 


“To think that two and two are four 
And neither five nor three 

The heart of man has long been sore 
And long ’tis like to be.” 
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made—including those which appear to 
be philosophical generalizations—are to 
be read as if they were speeches in a 
drama. Their relevance, their propriety, 
their rhetorical force, even their mean- 
ing, cannot be divorced from the context 
in which they are imbedded. 

The principle I state may seem a very 
obvious one, but I think that it is none- 
theless a very important one; and, if it 
does not justify my use of the term 
“jrony,’’ it is at least calculated to throw 
light upon it. 

Consider this example: The speaker in 
“Dover Beach” states that the world, 
“which seems / To lie before us like a land 
of dreams /.... Hath really neither joy 
nor love nor light ” For some read- 
ers the statement will seem an obvious 
truism. (The hero of a typical Heming- 
way short story or novel, for example, 
will say this, though of course in a quite 
different idiom.) For other readers, how- 
ever, the statement will seem false or at 
least highly questionable. In any case, if 
we try to “prove” the proposition, we 
shall raise some very perplexing meta- 
physical questions, and, in doing so, we 
shall certainly also move away from the 
problems of the poem and finally from a 
justification of the poem. For the lines 
are to be justified in the poem in terms 
of the context: they are the words of a 
speaker standing beside his loved one, 
looking out of the window on the calm 
sea, listening to the long withdrawing 
roar of the ebbing tide, and aware of the 
beautiful delusion of moonlight which 
“blanches” the whole scene. The “truth” 
of the statement, and of the poem itself 
in which it is imbedded, will be validated, 
not by a majority report of the American 
Association of Sociologists, or of physical 
scientists, or of a congress of metaphysi- 
cians who are willing to stamp the state- 
ment as proved. How is the statement to 
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be validated? We shall probably not be 
able to do better than to apply T. S. 
Eliot’s test: Does the statement seem to 
be that which the mind of the reader can 
accept as coherent, mature, and founded 
on the facts of experience? But, when we 
raise such a question, we are driven to 
consider the poem as drama. We are 
forced to raise such further questions as 
these: Does the speaker seem carried 
away with his own emotions? Does he 
seem to oversimplify the situation? Or 
does he, on the other hand, seem to have 
won to a kind of detachment and objec- 
tivity? In other words, we are forced to 
raise the question as to whether the state- 
ment grows properly out of a context; 
whether it acknowledges the pressures of 
the context; whether it is “ironical” —or 
merely callow, glib, and sentimental. 

I have suggested elsewhere that the 
kind of poetry which meets Eliot’s test 
comes to the same thing as I. A. Rich- 
ards’ “poetry of synthesis’’—that is, it is 
a poetry which does not leave out what 
is apparently hostile to its dominant 
tone, and which, because it is able to fuse 
the irrelevant and discordant, has come 
to terms with itself and is invulnerable to 
irony. Irony, then, in this further sense, 
is not only an acknowledgment of the 
pressures of a context. Invulnerability to 
irony is the stability of a context in 
which the internal pressures balance and 
mutually support each other. 

In the case of many poems, the pres- 
sure of the context issues in what is a 
rather obvious irony: presumably Mar- 
vell’s “To His Coy Mistress” or Raleigh’s 
“Nymph’s Reply” or even Gray’s Elegy, 
in parts at least, will, in the opinion of 
most readers, appear to be ironical. 

But for many readers the lyrics and 
particularly the simple lyrics resist this 
characterization. Most such lyrics are 
not ironical in any usual sense. I hasten 
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to agree that they are not. The remaining 
part of this essay is not designed to prove 
that they are, and I have already indi- 
cated that what is at stake is not a word 
—a term. (I should be happy to have 
someone suggest a better term.) My pur- 
pose is rather to show that in these poems 
too, including the simplest of them, the 
parts are qualified by the context of the 
poem as a whole and that the qualifica- 
tion is analogous to that more overt 
qualification which we are in the habit of 
calling irony. 

Let us consider a concrete example, a 
poem whose lyric quality has never been 
questioned. 


Who is Silvia? what is she, 

That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she; 

The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 


Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness. 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness, 
And, being help’d, inhabits there. 


Then to Silvia let us sing, 
That Silvia is excelling; 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling: 
To her let us garlands bring. 


On one level the song is an attempt to 
answer the question ‘What is Silvia?” 
and the answer given makes her some- 
thing of an angel and something of a god- 
dess. She excels each mortal thing “Upon 
the dull earth dwelling.” Silvia, of course, 
dwells herself upon that dull earth, 
though it is presumably her own bright- 
ness which makes it dull by comparison. 
(The dull earth, for example, yields 
bright garlands which the swains are 
bringing to her.) Why does she excel each 
mortal thing? Because of her virtues 
(“Holy, fair, and wise is she”), and these 
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are the special gift of heaven. She is 
heaven’s darling (“The heaven such 
grace did lend her, / That she might ad- 
mired be”). Theologically considered, 
this is an odd motive for the bestowal of 
grace—“That she might admired be.” 
One is tempted to say that there is even 
an element of light-hearted and twinkling 
irony in this quite untheological use of 
“grace.” But what follows is odder still, 
for the love that “doth to her eyes re- 
pair” is not merely Christian “Charity” 
but the little pagan god Cupid (“Love 
doth to her eyes repair, / To help him of 
his blindness’). In gratitude, Cupid 
takes up his residence in her eyes. But if 
Cupid lives in her eyes, then the second 
line of the stanza takes on another layer 
of meaning. “For beauty lives with kind- 
ness” becomes not merely a kind of 
charming platitude—actually often de- 
nied in human experience. (The Petrar- 
chan lover, for example, as Shakespeare 
well knew, frequently found a beautiful 
and cruel mistress.) In the context the 
second line means also that the Love 
god lives with the kind Silvia and indeed 
has taken her eyes that sparkle with kind- 
ness for his own. 

Is the mingling of pagan myth and 
Christian theology, then, an unthinking 
confusion into which the poet has blun- 
dered, or is it something wittily com- 
bined? The mingling is certainly not a 
confusion, and, if blundered into uncon- 
sciously, it is surely a happy mistake. 
But I do not mean to press the issue of 
the poet’s self-consciousness (and with it 
the implication of a kind of playful 
irony). Suffice it to say that the song is a 
charming and delightful fusion and prop- 
erly part of a poem which is a deit and 
light-fingered attempt to suggest the 
quality of divinity with which lovers 
perennially attempt to endow maidens, 
who are, finally, mortal. The touch is 
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light and there is a lyric grace, but the 
structure is complex nonetheless. 

I shall be prepared, however, to have 
this last example thrown out of court, 
since Shakespeare, for all his universality, 
was a contemporary of the metaphysicals 
and may have incorporated more of their 
complexity than is necessary or normal. 
Perhaps a more convincing example 
would be one of Wordsworth’s Lucy 
poems, “A Slumber Did My Spirit 
Seal.” 

A slumber did my spirit seal; 
I had no human fears: 


She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees, 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


The speaker begins by saying: “A 
slumber did my spirit seal.’”’ How does 
slumber seal a spirit? Why does Words- 
worth say a slumber rather than merely 
slumber? And, most of all, how is the fact 
that a slumber sealed his spirit related to 
“Thad no human fears”? Did seemed 
a thing that could not feel / The touch 
of earthly years” because the slumber 
had sealed his spirit ; or did her loveliness, 
her sense of being something immortal, 
lul] him into slumber, put to sleep his 
fears so that he lived in a sort of fond 
dream, a lack of awareness, a slumber? 
Presumably, it is the second reading that 
we shall want to take: the lover has been 
blind to the claims of mortality. His 
sweetheart has seemed so fresh, so eter- 
nally youthful, that it never occurred to 
him to fear that she might be taken from 
him. And this lack of human fear has 
been like a strange slumber. I will not 
say that Wordsworth is too abrupt here, 
too heavily dependent upon an imagina- 
tive reader’s filling the gaps between 
item and item, and making the imagina- 
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tive connections. I do point out, how- 
ever, that people who feel that Words- 
worth is justified in his organization of 
this poem have little right to complain 
when Eliot or Tate or Auden requires the 
same kind of imaginative leap. 

But back to the poem itself. If a slum- 
ber has sealed the lover’s spirit, a slum- 
ber, immersed in which he thought it im- 
possible that his loved one could perish, 
so too a slumber has now definitely sealed 
her spirit: “No motion has she now, no 
force; / She neither hears nor sees.”” We 
have the makings here of a sort of ironi- 
cal contrast between his slumber and 
hers: her unnatural slumber has waked 
him out of his. But Wordsworth does not 
choose to exploit the contrast as such. 
Instead, he attempts to suggest some- 
thing of the lover’s agonized shock at the 
loved one’s present lack of motion—of 
his response to her utter and horrible in- 
ertness. And how shall he suggest this? 
He chooses to suggest it, not by saying 
that she lies quiet as marble or as a lump 
of clay; on the contrary, he attempts to 
suggest it by imagining her in violent mo- 
tion—violent but imposed motion, the 
same motion indeed which the very 
stones share, whirled about as they are 
in earth’s diurnal course. Why does the 
image convey so powerfully the sense of 
something inert and helpless? Part of the 
effect, of course, resides in the fact that a 
dead lifelessness is suggested more sharp- 
ly by an object’s being whirled about by 
something else than by an image of the 
object in repose. But there are other fac- 
tors which are at work here: the sense of 
the girl’s falling back into the clutter of 
things, companioned by living things 
which are chained, like a tree, to one par- 
ticular spot, or by things completely in- 
animate, like rocks and stones. Here, of 
course, the concluding figure leans upon 


the suggestion made in the first stanza— 
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that the girl once seemed something not 
subject to earthly limitations at all. But, 
surely, the image of the whirl itself is im- 
portant in its suggestion of something 
meaningless—motion that merely re- 
peats itself, motion that is mechanically 
repetitive. And there is one further ele- 
ment: the girl, who to her lover seemed a 
thing that could not feel the touch of 
earthly years, is caught up helplessly into 
the empty whirl of the earth which 
measures and makes time. She is touched 
by, and held by, earthly time in its most 
powerful and horrible image. The last 
figure thus seems to me to summarize the 
poem—to offer to almost every facet of 
meaning suggested in the earlier lines a 
concurring and resolving image which 
meets and accepts and reduces each item 
to its place in the total unity. If this is 
true, we are in a position to see why the 
rocks and stones are important, and why 
objects less dead, cold, and inert would 
not satisfy the poet’s need. 

I wrote, a few paragraphs above, that 
Wordsworth did not choose to point up 
specifically the ironical contrast between 
the speaker’s slumber and the loved 
one’s. But there is another ironical con- 
trast which he does stress (and which is 
implicit in the whole second stanza): this 
is the contrast between the ways in which 
the girl is insulated against the ‘“‘touch of 
earthly years.” In the first stanza, she 
“could not feel / The touch of earthly 
years” because she seemed divine and 
immortal. But in the second stanza, now 
in her grave, she still does not “feel the 
touch of earthly years,” for, like the 
rocks and stones, she feels nothing at all. 
It is true that Wordsworth does not re- 
peat the verb “feels”; instead he writes: 
“She neither hears nor sees.” But the 
contrast, though not treated ironically in 
terms of a kind of verbal wit, is there 
nonetheless and is bound to make itself 
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felt in any sensitive reading of the poem. 
The statement of the first stanza has 
been literally realized in the second, but 
in the second stanza its meaning has 
been ironically reversed. 

Should we then call Wordsworth’s 
poem ironical? Not necessarily. I am try- 
ing to account for my temptation to call 
such a poem ironical—not to insist that 
others call it so. Least of all, do I intend 
to suggest that the poem is self-conscious 
or bitterly sardonic or intellectualized or 
ponderous — terms which the word 
‘irony’ seems to suggest to many 
readers. 

I do not even mean to suggest that the 
poem may not be called “simple” and 
“spontaneous.” There are important 
senses in which both terms may be said 
to apply. (The poem may have come to 
the poet easily and even spontaneously: 
very complex poems may—indeed have 
—come in just this way. Or the poem 
may seem, in its effect on the reader, to 
be a simple and spontaneous utterance: 
some poems of great complexity have 
this quality.) 

In short, there is no harm in thinking 
of this poem (or any other) as simple and 
spontaneous unless these terms deny a 
complexity which exists and cause us to 
read the poem as an exercise in logical 
exposition, or else with only half our 
minds, or altogether unthinkingly. A 
slumber ought mot to seal the reader’s 
spirit as he reads this poem or any other 
poem. The testimony of most teachers of 
literature is that such slumber does de- 
scend on many a student—perhaps most 


students—in our high-school classrooms. 
For that matter, I have seen it glaze the 
eyes of many a college student. 

The relation between the parts of a 
poem—even a simple lyric—is often in- 
tricate, and it is always important. Each 
part—image, statement, metaphor— 
helps build the total meaning and is it- 
self qualified by the whole context. In 
many poems the qualification amounts to 
a significant shading and, in some cases, 
even to a complete reversal of the ordi- 
nary meaning. The more obvious in- 
stances emerge as ironic qualifications— 
even in the conventional use of that 
term. But other instances are only less 
obvious: they seem to me to differ not in 
principle, only in degree. For one who 
works much with poetic structures, there- 
fore, the temptation to extend the term 
“irony” is great. 

This extension may or may not be jus- 
tified. But a far more important issue is 
at stake—the concept of poetry as an 
organism, with its corollaries: the ulti- 
mate importance of context and the fact 
of contextual qualification. One should 
not risk allowing a quibble over a term 
(e.g., irony) to divert attention from 
what is really important. I should be 
happy to concede the term if I could hope 
to gain conviction for the concept. For it 
is this general concept of organic struc- 
ture which has been revolutionary in our 
recent criticism; our best “practical criti- 
cism” has been based upon it; and upon 
it rests, in my opinion, the best hope that 
we have for reviving the study of poetry 
and of the humanities generally. 
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Cabell: A Reconsideration 


EDWARD WAGENKNECHT' 


J AMES BRANCH CABELL has had the most 
curious career of any American writer. 
He began in the early 1900’s “to write 
the very nicest kind of books,—like 
Henry Harland’s, and Justus Miles For- 
man’s, and Anthony Hope’s.” The 
exuberant romanticism of some of these 
tales won their admirers, notably Mark 
Twain and Theodore Roosevelt; but 
most of the books speedily got down to 
nineteen cents in the department stores, 
while their critical reception may not un- 
fairly be gauged by the “Tributes from 
the Press” which Mr. Cabell has impishly 
gathered together at the close of Straws 
and Prayer-Books. What it all seems to 
add up to is that, while the stories are 
worthless, the colored _ illustrations, 
which were by Howard Pyle, are superb. 
And that was the First Act. 

Act Two began in 1919 with the sup- 
pression of Jurgen. At this point Mr. 
Cabell became a “protégé of the censor.” 
The book itself went to forty dollars in 
the secondhand shops, and the Cabell 
Cause promptly became indistinguish- 
able from the Right of the Artist To Ex- 
press Himself Freely in Defiance of Puri- 
tan Inhibitions. Influential critics like 
Carl Van Doren, H. L. Mencken, Burton 
Rascoe, and Vernon Louis Parrington 
hailed Mr. Cabell as a great writer. The 
old books were revised and brought back 
into print; the Biography of the Life of 

* Professor of English in Boston University. Au- 
thor of Cavalcade of the English Novel, etc. Editor of 


Abraham Lincoln, His Life, Work, and Character; 
When I Was a Child, etc. 
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Manuel—“the most ambitiously planned 
literary work which has ever come out of 
America”—was completed; and the col- 
lected Storisende Edition came into be- 
ing. That was the Second Act. 

Even before it ended, the intellectual 
climate had begun to change. In 1932 the 
dreadful shadow of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt lengthened over the land. In this 
new atmosphere Cabell did not thrive. 
Though he continued to write, his audi- 
ence shrank, and his books again began 
to go out of print. Now a writer of es- 
tablished reputation, he was again as 
neglected as he had been when he was a 
tyro. And that was Act Three. 

(I simplify, of course. A _ glance 
through the “Tributes from the Press” 
will show that hard things continued to 
be said of Cabell in influential quarters 
even “during the sublime decade of the 
Nineteen-Twenties.”’ And, on the other 
hand, he held some admirers during his 
decline. But I do not, I think, falsify.) 

On the Fourth Act the curtain has just 
gone up. The opening incidents are the 
reissue of Jurgen by Penguin Books and 
the publication by Farrar, Straus and 
Company of a new novel, There Were Two 
Pirates, and of a distinguished book about 
Virginia called Let Me Lie. 

Mr. Cabell, it is clear, refuses to stay 
dead even when we have got him com- 
fortably buried. Is it too much to hope 
that this time, freed from the distrac- 
tions of the 1920’s, and with the smoke 
of the battle for “freedom” no longer as- 
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sailing our eyes and our nostrils (though 
our “freedom” itself does at times assail 
both)—is it too much to hope that a 
highly controversial figure may now be 
reasonably assessed and at least tenta- 
tively assigned to what one may hope 
will be his permanent place in our litera- 
ture? Is it not at least in order to make a 
serious attempt at re-evaluation? 


Any such attempt must begin, I fear, 
with an outline of the Biography: 


1. The Preface: Beyond Life, Dizain des demi- 
urges, 1919 (1).2 The novelist John Charteris 
defines his and, by implication, Mr. Cabell’s 
gospel of romanticism and outlines the three 
philosophies held and illustrated by the 
descendants of Manuel—the chivalrous, 
the gallant, the poetic, or (in other words) 
life viewed “as a testing; as a toy; and as 
raw material.” 

2. The Life and Legend of Manuel the Re- 
deemer: Figures of Earth: A Comedy of Ap- 
pearances, 1921 (II), deals with the earthly 
life of the Redeemer in thirteenth-century 
Poictesme; The Silver Stallion: A Comedy 
of Redemption, 1926 (III), concerns the 
posthumous development of his legend. 

3. The Three Themes of the Biography Illus- 
trated: The Silver Stallion was to have been 
followed by The Witch Woman, which would 
have pictured the relations, through several 
centuries, between Ettarre, third daughter 
of Manuel and Niafer, and ten human lovers. 
But this project was wrecked by the time 
needed to prepare the Storisende Edition 
plus Mr. Cabell’s rather strange determina- 
tion to add nothing to the Biography after 
having passed his fifty-first birthday. What 
was to have been a dizain has dwindled, 
therefore, to a trilogy; fortunately, the trilo- 
gy illustrates the three main themes of the 
Biography and thus serves as an effective 
introduction to what follows. In The Music 
from behind the Moon, 1926 (IV), Ettarre 
is loved by a poet; in The White Robe, 1928 


2 It will be seen from the dates of publication ap- 
pended to the various titles that Mr. Cabell’s 
books were not written in the order in which they 
were finally arranged in the Storisende Edition. 
The roman numerals indicate the volume in the 
Storisende Edition in which each work appears. 


(XVIII), by a gallant bishop; in The Way of 
Ecben, 1929 (XVIII), by a chivalrous king. 

4. The Chivalrous Attitude: Domnei: A Comedy 
of Woman-Worship, 1920 (IV), which was 
originally published as The Soul of Melicent, 
1913, is the first novel to be devoted wholly 
to the chivalrous attitude. This theme is con- 
tinued in the ten short pieces collected in 
Chivalry: Dizain des reines, 1909 (V), which 
concerns Henry III’s queen, Alianora of 
Provence (who mated also with Manuel), 
and nine other women, wives of six English 
monarchs who, through her, inherited 
Manuel’s life. 

5. The Gallant Attitude: Gallantry is the ex- 
clusive theme of three books: Jurgen: A 
Comedy of Justice, 1919 (VI); The High 
Place: A Comedy of Disenchantment, 1923 
(VIII); and Gallantry: Disain des fétes 
galantes, 1907 (IX). Jurgen is dominated by 
Manuel’s second daughter, Dorothy la 
Désirée. The hero of The High Place, 
Florian de Puysange, French regency de- 
scendant of Manuel and of Jurgen, fails in 
his gallantry when he raises the coverlet 
which Jurgen wisely left unlifted; for beauty 
and holiness can blend only with the chival- 
rous and poetic attitudes but never with the 
gallant, which must perforce concern itself 
only with the surface ot life. This the six 
heroes of Gallantry understand. 

The continued exposition of the theme of 
gallantry in the Biography is partially inter- 
rupted by The Line of Love: Dizain des 
mariages, 1905 (VII); chronicling the life 
of Manuel through ten generations, clear 
down to its introduction into the American 
Musgrave family, The Line of Love pre- 
sents all three attitudes. 

6. The Poetic Attitude: Something about Eve, A 
Comedy of Fig-Leaves, 1927 (X); The Cer- 
tain Hour: Dizain des pottes, 1916 (XI). 
Gerald Musgrave, American hero of Some- 
thing about Eve, is in the nineteenth genera- 
tion from Manuel. Like Florian, Gerald 
fails; having resisted woman in many in- 
carnations as siren, he succumbs to her in 
her deadliest aspect of domesticity and lives 
contentedly on Mispec Moor, while others, 
his own son finally among them, pass on to 
the marches of Antan. What Gallantry is to 


3In The Lineage of Lichfield, 1922 (XVI), Mr. 
Cabell has thoughtfully traced all these relationships 
for us in genealogical form. 
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The High Place, The Certain Hour is to 
Something about Eve. Here are the earthly 
lives, as embodied in Shakespeare, Herrick, 
Pope, and others, of the ten images which 
Manuel shaped upon Upper Morven and 
to which Freydis gave life. Where Gerald 
Musgrave “failed, economically” with the 
poetic attitude, they succeeded. But they 
failed as human beings. 

7. The Three Attitudes in Modern Virginia: In 
The Cords of Vanity: A Comedy of Shirking, 
1909 (XII), Robert Etheridge Townsend, 
Gerald’s great-grandson, exemplifies gal- 
lantry. (From the Hidden Way, 1919 [XIII], 
a collection of Townsend’s verses, completes 
his portrait as a gallant; the play, The 
Jewel Merchants, 1921 [XIII], dismisses the 
theme of gallantry from the Biography.) 
In The Rivet in Grandfather's Neck: A Comedy 
of Limitations, 1915 (XIV), Colonel Rudolph 
Musgrave, grandson of Gerald’s brother, 
pursues chivalry under modern conditions. 
The Eagle’s Shadow: A Comedy of Purse- 
Strings, 1904 (XV), shows Felix Bulmer 
Kennaston, son of Townsend’s mother’s 
sister, attempting to maintain the poetic 
attitude. 

But Felix gets another book, and a much 
better one, in The Cream of the Jest: A Comedy 
of Evasions, 1917 (XVI). Here, while the 
body of Felix inhabits Lichfield, his soul 
returns, through dreams induced by a sigil 
which turns out at last to be only half of a 
broken cold-cream jar, to the land of 
Poictesme, “so that, through this return, 
the perpetuated life of Manuel ends its 
seven hundred years of journeying at the 
exact point of its outset. The circle is thus 
made complete, as my last poet annihilates, 
through quite other means than were em- 
ployed by my first poet, Madoc, the inter- 
vening twenty generations.” 

8. The Epilogue: Straws and Prayer-Books: 
Dizain des diversions, 1924 (XVII), a com- 
panion piece to Beyond Life, in which Mr. 
Cabell explains what prompted him to write 
the Biography. 

9. Notes and Addenda: Townsend of Lichfield: 
Dizain des adieux, 1930 (XVIII). 


Poictesme, which so far as it is any- 
thing save a world of the imagination is 
a medieval French province—Poitiers 
plus Angouléme—was born in 1905 of ig- 
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norance and annoyance. Making his 
characters perform in Tunbridge Wells— 
which he had never visited—the author 
of Gallaniry found himself embarrassed 
by problems of local geography and de- 
termined that never again, when avoid- 
able, would he lay his scene in an actual 
place. “I needed in my own little world 
to be omnipotent, and to move untram- 
meled by historic facts which any demi- 
urge other than I had brought into 
being.” 

The country grew through the years. 
John Bulmer discovered it in 1905.4 
Prince Edward Longshanks and Ellinor 
of Castile visited it in 1909, while travel- 
ing from northern France into Spain.‘ 
The story of The Soul of Melicent, 1913, 
inhabited it wholly. New territories were 
staked out, new discoveries made in The 
Cream of the Jest, Jurgen, Figures of 
Earth, and The High Place. Its creator 
last visited the country in 1927 for The 
White Robe. By that time he had famil- 
iarized himself with its history from 1234 
to 1750. 

It now seems a real place to him. Maps 
have been drawn of it. Its bibliography 
“rivals in bulk that of any other French 
province.” “Each of its leading person- 
ages has been commemorated in a biog- 
raphy; its laws and legends have been 
summarized; the development of its re- 
ligion is known; a considerable section of 
its literature has been preserved; in at 
least one symphony’ and a fair number 
of songs its music endures; and its relics 
in the way of drawings and paintings and 
mural decorations and sculpture are still 
tolerably numerous.” 

But all this is superficial. Cabell’s ig- 
norance of the geography of Tunbridge 


4See “In the Second April,” in Gallantry. 
5 See “The Story of the Tenson,” in Chivalry. 


6 Jurgen, a symphonic poem, by Deems Taylor, 
New York Symphony Orchestra, 1925. 
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Wells was a happy accident. Poictesme 
was destined for him. His kind of novel 
could have found its scene nowhere else, 
nor could he otherwise have satisfied his 
desire to write of life “not as it is but as 
it ought to be.” Like Kennaston, he was 
foreordained to concern himself “with an 
epoch and a society, and even a geogra- 
phy, whose comeliness had escaped the 
wear and tear of ever actually existing.”’ 


Mr. Cabell’s romanticism has been 
expounded in many places, notably 
through John Charteris in Beyond Life 
and Felix Kennaston in The Cream of the 
Jest. His views have an obvious kinship 
with Stevenson’s: he knows, for example, 
that nothing could be more unreal, or 
even more unscientific, than the natural- 
istic approach to life, for the simple rea- 
son that living is essentially and inevi- 
tably a creative process—“no man lives 
in the external truth, among salts and 
acids, but in the warm, phantasmagoric 
chamber of his brain, with the painted 
windows and the storied walls’’— but his 
presentation is far more whimsical than 
Stevenson’s and far less doctrinaire. 

In his essay on Elinor Wylie, Cabell 
distinguishes between the golden, sun- 
shiny, major romance of Scott and 
Dumas—the romance which proceeds 
from the writer’s being in love with life 
—and the minor romance, illuminated 
by the moon, which “embellishes life be- 
cause the writer has found life to be un- 
endurably ugly.” It is in making this 
latter approach that he has left himself 
open to the charge that he is merely an 
“escapist”? who cannot “face life.”” The 
world of men does not “content nor even 
vitally concern” the artist; Kennaston 
cannot understand why anyone should 
wish to read books to be reminded of 
what life is like. Like Bernard Shaw, Mr. 
Cabell believes that “living is the only 


art in which mankind has never achieved 
distinction.”’ No realist can ever be more 
than a copyist, and it is the untruth that 
makes men free. He even believes, or 
pretends to believe, that the artist does 
his best work in “that middle world” 
from which great conflicts, great causes, 
and great refusals are all barred out. And 
when he pitches his tent in Poictesme, he 
still prefers “to play with human pas- 
sions, rather than . . . to consent to be- 
come their battered plaything.” 

But to stop here is to miss the figure 
in the carpet. Cabell says all these things, 
and in a way they are true; but they are 
not meant to be taken too literally. 
Cabell, like Madoc, is among those who 
forever hear “another music skirling,”’ 
and it calls him, “remotely, toward his 
allotted doom.” One cannot vilify that 
temperament without vilifying the cre- 
ative imagination itself. The dreamer 
who believes—and who may well be sci- 
entifically correct in believing—that “for 
humankind the dream is the one true re- 
ality” can hardly be accused of evasion 
when he writes of dreams; neither can an 
artist whose dreams have been molded, 
through the ardent efforts of a lifetime of 
creative activity, into one of the most un- 
mistakable realms in literature be safely 
dismissed as a mental masturbator. 

But the case for Cabell is considerably 
stronger than that, for if Poictesme is a 
“created” realm, it is not, for all its 
dreamlike beauty, a realm from which 
either the problems or the pains of ‘‘real”’ 
life have been excluded; as Mr. Mencken 
once remarked, Jurgen goes about, 
among his monsters and demons, with all 
the solidity of a Rotarian or a stock- 
broker. Indeed, Mr. Cabell’s detractors 
attack him on this ground also, for, in at- 
tacking Mr. Cabell, no holds are barred. 
As he ruins the effect of his beautiful 
style by cocksureness and vulgarity, so 
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(we are told) does he destroy the roman- 
ticism of his utopia by admitting humor, 
by altogether unsuitable references to the 
needs of nature, by introducing an Eagle 
who is an obvious caricature of Woodrow 
Wilson, and in a dozen other ways. 

Basically, it is clear that Cabell shares 
the high regard of Ibsen and of Conrad 
for dynamic illusions, vital lies. 


To what does the whole business tend?— 
what how in heaven’s name should I know. We 
can but be content that all goes forward, toward 
something. . . . It may be that we are nocturnal 
creatures perturbed by rumors of a dawn which 
comes inevitably, as prologue to a day wherein 
we and our children have no part whatever. 
It may be that when our arboreal propositus 
descended from his palm-tree and began to 
walk upright about the earth, his progeny were 
forthwith committed to a journey in which 
today is only a way station. Yet I prefer to 
take it that we are components of an unfinished 
world, and that we are but as seething atoms 
which ferment toward its making, if merely 
because man as he now exists can hardly be 
the finished product of any Creator whom one 
could very heartily revere. We are being made 
into something quite unpredictable, I imagine; 
and through the purging and the smelting, we are 
sustained by an instinctive knowledge that we 
are being made into something better. For this 
we know, quite incommunicably, and yet as 
surely as we know that we will to have it thus. 

And it is this will that stirs in us to have the 
creatures of earth and the affairs of earth, not 
as they are, but “as they ought to be,” which 
we call romance. But when we note how visibly 
it sways all life, we perceive that we are talking 
about God. 


None of this sounds very much like a 
writer whose most famous book was sup- 
pressed for a year and a half by the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
Mr. Cabell’s own opinion is that the 
theme of the Biograpiry is the life of man, 
that Jurgen’s principal interest was in 
exercising his brain rather than another 
organ, and that the proportion of sexual 
interest in his books is about the same as 
it is in life. Now it may be that Cabell’s 
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innuendo is only what he once called 
Gerald’s sojourn with Maya of the Fair 
Breasts, that is, a parenthesis; but 
Gerald never reached Antan, and it must 
be admitted that Mr. Cabell’s style is 
very parenthetical. To accuse John 
Sumner of having read an unintended 
sexual significance into the lance, the 
veil, and other “properties” in Jurgen 
was clever dialectic; but it is difficult to 
believe that the misinterpretation took 
the author completely by surprise. 

What attitude to take toward such 
things is another matter. One may, of 
course, decline to have anything to say 
to phallic comedy, on the ground that it 
is, as Gerald Musgrave would say, “un- 
American”—though I much fear that 
neither the native American tradition 
nor contemporary American life will sus- 
tain that view. One may accept it and 
still feel that there is too much of it in 
Cabell, as Jurgen was bored by the diver- 
sions of Anaitis. Or one may frankly en- 
joy it and still balk at the numerous sug- 
gestions of perversity in The High Place, 
The White Robe, and elsewhere. Objec- 
tions to many passages, it is true, disap- 
pear in the light of Cabell’s mad logic: 
when Elissa, of Smire, announces her 
fixed rule never to disparage her late hus- 
band in his own bed, ‘‘no matter with 
whom I may happen to be sharing it,” 
we have a keen commentary on human 
hypocrisy and inconsistency whose force 
in Cabell has not always been fairly rec- 
ognized. And Gerald Musgrave, en- 
tangled in his unhappy liaison with 
Evelyn Townsend, who has given him 
“all,” and thrown herself upon his chiv- 
alry, is sure that there is no friendlier 
piece of counsel extant than the Seventh 
Commandment. 


Cabell is well within his rights when 
he points out that his teachings on these 
matters have always been conservative, 
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for Cabell is, above all else, the novelist 
of acquiescence. ““To submit is the great 
lesson’’; on that point he is as classical as 
Pope. “I have written sedately in praise 
of monogamy in Jurgen, and of keeping 
up appearances in Figures of Earth, and 
of chastity in Something about Eve, and of 
moderation in The High Place, and of 
womanhood in Domnei, and of religion in 
The Silver Stallion.” It is true that he 
adds slyly in another connection that 
“these volumes touch upon many other 
matters” and that their “spiritual mes- 
sage ... is not wholly priggish.” Jurgen 
himself declares in a passage which sug- 
gests a good deal concerning his creator 
that “it is eminently interesting to medi- 
tate upon strange pleasures, and to make 
verses about them is the most amiable of 
avocations; it is merely the pursuit of 
them that I would discourage, as dis- 
appointing and mussy.”’ Indeed, it is no 
safer with Cabell than it used to be with 
Samuel Butler to assume that his blasts 
will always be directed against the 
Puritans; he is quite as likely to flay the 
libertarians and the sophisticates. 


Though I have taken some illustra- 
tions from other books, I have so far 
spoken specifically only of the Biography 
of Manuel. To distinguish the Biography 
from his other books, Mr. Cabell, upon 
its completion, lopped the “‘James”’ from 
his name and took to signing his books 
“Branch Cabell.” Branch Cabell pro- 
duced three volumes of belles-lettres and 
two trilogies: The Nightmare Has Trip- 
lets, comprising Smirt, 1934; Smith, 1935; 
and Smire, 1937; and Heirs and Assigns, 
which embraces The King Was in His 
Counting-House, 1938; Hamlet Had an 
Uncle, 1940; and The First Gentleman of 
America, 1942. 

In 1946, apparently convinced at last 
that the public was incapable of the dis- 


crimination that must be required in 
order to regard the use of the name 
“Branch Cabell” as anything more than 
a piece of affectation, Mr. Cabell re- 
sumed his full name. There Were Two 
Pirates, accordingly, appeared as the 
work of James Branch Cabell. 

The King Was in His Counting-House 
“is based upon the notion of writing 
about Cosimo de Medici, first Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and the two sons who 
succeeded him, in somewhat the manner 
in which a Jacobean dramatist might 
have handled this theme.” Hamlet Had 
an Uncle, which goes back of Shake- 
speare to the sagas, deserves immortality 
at least for its delightful burlesque of the 
“fireside chats” of a notorious American 
demagogue. And The First Gentleman of 
America, “a tale told in the Northern 
Neck of Virginia,” when that country 
was known as Ajacan, is built around the 
struggle for America between Jean 
Ribaut and the founder of St. Augustine, 
Pedro Menéndez de Aviles; the book in- 
volves the Indian prince who was the 
first American to be subjected to the in- 
fluences of European cosmopolitanism 
and manages to say a good word for the 
political policy which has since come to 
be known as isolationism. 

The theme in all three novels is Cabell’s 
favorite theme of compromise and ad- 
justment. ‘“The protagonist of each book, 
after his allotted jaunt, with youth to in- 
cite him, into outlandish regions, accepts 
more or less willingly his allotted place in 
the social organism of his own people and 
country.” The “thrice used scenario” 
has, however, been ‘“‘variously handled— 
as a saga, and as a melodrama, and as 
folklore.” 

The three parts of The Nighimare Has 
Triplets, on the other hand, comprise a 
single work. According to the author, 
this work “attempts to extend the natu- 
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ralism of Lewis Carroll,” to apply “an 
elaborate and unflinching naturalism” to 
the world of dreams. I do not think 
Cabell has really done that—as they tell 
me Joyce has in Finnegans Wake—nor 
can I believe that the attempt was very 
seriously made. Yet the Forest of Bran- 
lon is a less elaborate Poictesme, and the 
books Cabell has written about it are 
nearly as fine as the best of the Biogra- 
phy. Smirt, who is apparently an author’s 
godlike conception of himself, is trans- 
formed to a shopkeeper through the will 
of a woman; in this aspect, as Smith, he 
is Lord of the Forest of Branlon. “Daily 
I created, in my own small kingdom, that 
beauty which derided time. For absurd 
loyalties my forest had made a haven; 
my forest fed magnanimity; my forest 
revived the hurt daydreams of youth.” 
Smith fell asleep between the knees of 
Tana, and, when he woke up, he found a 
woman’s skeleton perched behind him. 
“Among these depressing circumstances 
I had become Smire.” But his visiting 
cards were still engraved Poietes. 

In his latest novel, There Were Two 
Pirates, Cabell has told the story of the 
pirate José Gasparilla and his other self. 
The picture of Gerald’s affection for that 
“illusion,” his little son, in Something 
about Eve had already revealed some- 
thing of Cabell’s feeling for children; 
when a very sophisticated writer wishes 
to be sentimental, this is about the way 
it is done. But the much more ambitious 
childhood episode in this semi-super- 
natural tale is a much greater achieve- 
ment. It is true that, to give it the 
prominence it requires, the story of the 
pirate’s adventures had to be consider- 
ably curtailed; but it was worth the sac- 
rifice. There is less smartness and cock- 
sureness in There Were Two Pirates than 
the earlier Cabell displayed; indeed, the 
reader can hardly fail to feel that the 


final phase of this writer’s career will be 
one marked by a mellow and serene 
charm. 


Nearly everything that can be said 
against Mr. Cabell’s work has been said 
consummately—by Mr. Cabell. Madoc’s 
songs are described by the best-thought- 
of connoisseurs as “essentially hollow 
and deficient in... red blood.’’? Mira- 
mon’s personal taste in art is said to 
favor “the richly romantic sweetened 
with nonsense and spiced with the 
tabooed.’’* Bulmer tells Townsend that 
he is sadly passé: “That pose is of the 
Beardsley period and went out many 
magazines ago.”® Of Horvendile it is said 
that “he very irritatingly poses as a su- 
perior person, that he is labored beyond 
endurance, that he smells of the lamp, 
that his art is dull and tarnished and 
trivial and intolerable.”*° 

Moreoever, Cabell is repetitive. Again 
and again, he gives us two basic situa- 
tions: “‘the encounter of two persons be- 
tween whom love has existed, and who 
speak together, as they believe, for the 
last occasion in their lives” and the 
meeting with a former self. Jurgen’s 
standing “face to face with all that Jur- 
gen had been and was not any longer” 
was the one adventure which his biogra- 
pher “‘lacked heart to tell of.” 

That Mr. Cabell’s virtues are those of 
a spontaneous, youthful exuberance it 
would be foolish to claim. His is a ma- 
tured, cerebrated romanticism; not even 
his best work has been poured out mit 
einem Gusse. He has combined all known 
mythologies and invented his own; un- 
less you have a specialist’s knowledge of 


7 The Music from behind the Moon. 
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the field, you will never know how much 
is scholarship and how much invention; 
neither can you be sure whether a queer- 
looking name is an anagram which you 
must solve to get the point of the episode 
in which it figures—whether, indeed, the 
whole episode has a profound inner 
meaning, or whether the surface beauty 
(or, as the case may be, the surface hilari- 
ty) is supposed to be enough. At its best, 
Cabell’s syncretism is capable of the 
superbly imaginative roll call of the poets 
in Something about Eve and of the later, 
more elaborate portrayal of Nero, Villon, 
Tannhiauser, and others, later in the 


_same book. On the other hand, it may 


produce nothing better than the pseudo- 
bibliography at the end of Domnei. If we 
do not care to bother with these things, 
that is our privilege. But if we reject 
syncretism in Cabell, we must reject it 
also in Spenser; and I think we ought to 
remember that literary criticism does not 
consist in rebuking authors for the many 
excellent things they cannot do. 

A more serious criticism is suggested 
by Charteris when he declares that Be- 
yond Life is “an apology for romance by 
a man who believes that romance is dead 
beyond resurrection.” Of Alfgar in The 
Way of Ecben it is remarked that “This 
man attempts to preserve the sentiments 
of Ecben without any of the belief which 
begot them. This man yet kneels before 
an altar which his own folly has dis- 
honored, and he yet clings to that god in 
whom he retains no faith.” 

Mr. Mencken catches a glimpse of the 
difficulty here when he remarks of The 
High Place that romance seems to have 
come to flower in a bloom that poisoned 
itself. And Howard Pyle, who was a great 
man in his way, saw the same thing 
much more clearly, from another angle, 
when, in 1907, he dealt young Cabell’s 
career a body blow by refusing to illus- 


trate any more of his stories for Harper’s 
Magazine on the ground that they were 
“neither exactly true to history nor ex- 
actly fanciful.” 

The connection between romanticism 
and religion is very close at this point. 
Mr. Cabell, one of the few churchmen 
among the literary leaders of the twen- 
ties, tells us that he has “some real faith 
and...a great many duplex enve- 
lopes.”’ There can be no question as to 
his skepticism. ‘‘Peut-étre” or “‘Que-sais- 
je?” is the motto of many of his charac- 
ters; his is a world in which “who wins 
his love must lose her.” Almost invari- 
ably the first act of his comedy sets up 
the goal, the second strives toward it, 
and the third falls short. But steeped in 
Weltschmerz though the whole Cabell 
cosmos is, hope yet refuses to die. The 
Sphinx never gets beyond the extremely 
unsatisfactory opening paragraph which 
sums up the meaning of all life as we 
know it here; yet “one has but to turn 
over that page in order to begin upon the 
most splendid of romances.” 

Mr. Cabell has not been quite consist- 
ent in interpreting the religious implica- 
tions of his romanticism. In Straws and 
Prayer-Books he sees the artist as inevi- 
tably a rebel, for the world that we in- 
habit does small credit to its Maker. 
The chivalrous Roland, of Smith, on the 
other hand, disclaims all desire to ‘‘dis- 
praise our human life . . . [and] the brave 
earth which is its theatre. I have found 
life very good. I praise life. It is only that 
a boy creates in his day-dreams a life 
which is better.”” Much profounder than 
either of these utterances is Kennaston’s 
conception of God himself as an Artist 
and of life as the romance that he is writ- 
ing; from this Manuel’s conception of the 
artist as sharing the creative activity of 
God follows inescapably. Kennaston, 
too, has at last an essentially sacramen- 
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tal conception of experience; after all his 
wanderings with Ettarre in the world of 
dreams, he perceives that “the ties of our 
ordinary life here in the flesh have their 
own mystic strength and sanctity. I 
comprehend why in our highest sacra- 
ment we prefigure with holy awe, not 
things of the mind and spirit, but flesh 
and blood.” 

Perhaps Mr. Cabell has never really 
made up his mind whether he accepts 
what Kennaston calls “the Christ-leg- 
end” as a good churchman should or only 
because of its “surpassing beauty.” Paul 
Elmer More moved unerringly to the 
heart of the problem when he complained 
of Mr. Cabell’s “failure to discriminate 
between ideas and ideals, that is between 
an intuition into the eternal truth of 
things behind the curtain of appearances 
and an attempt to wrap the hateful facts 
of reality in veils of deliberate illusion.” 
But is not this precisely the difficulty of 
the twentieth century, both for religion 
and for romance? And must not Mr. 
Cabell again stand clear of the insensitive 
charge that he is a trifler and a poseur? 
“Why could You not let me believe, 
where so many believed?” cries Jurgen. 
“Or else, why could You not let me de- 
ride, as the remainder derided so 
noisily?” 

Mr. Cabell’s is a highly complex tem- 
perament, and his gallantry has often got 
in the way of his chivalry. But basically 
he accepts the universe (though with 
many grimaces), and there has never 
been any serious doubt where his heart 
lies. Like Jurgen, he lacks “the requisite 
credulity to become a free-thinking ma- 
terialist.” A child of the Golden Age 
might well feel that he is hostile to 
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romance or even that he is irreligious. 
We, surely, ought to know better. And 
the service he performed for imaginative 
literature, and for faith itself, when he 
carried their banners, at a slightly cocky 
angle, through the Dark Night of the 
materialistic, complacent, self-satisfied 
twenties, has never received anything 
like the recognition it deserves. 

As for the ups and downs of Cabell’s 
reputation, it is fortunate that literary 
questions are not settled by majorities. 
There are more good books dead than 
alive, and the only reason why we do not 
know what song the sirens sang is that 
nobody cared enough about it to write it 
down. We are now entering a great age of 
collectivism, in which it seems that all 
problems will be solved by the state. No- 
body, presumably, will ever have cancer 
again, nor will anybody ever kill himself 
for love. And we shall get into every war 
that gets itself started, anywhere on the 
earth’s surface, because at al] costs we 
must keep the peace. 

The sirens’ songs are forgotten al- 
ready, and Poictesme may in time join 
the lost Atlantis. But, for a little while 
yet, I think that it may provide a num- 
ber of us with a welcome refuge from the 
Brave New World. Though there may be 
much, first and last, for which we have 
to forgive James Branch Cabell, he is 
still a unique and incomparable figure in 
American literature. As long as one copy 
of his books survives in the world, he will 
remind us that the wind bloweth where 
it listeth, that the artist is not subject to 
regimentation. He will never be the voice 
of a “party” or of a “movement”’; he will 
never speak for anything smaller or more 
limited than the human spirit itself. 
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On a Purely Playful Hypothesis concerning 
the Composition of ““A Midsummer 
Nights Dream 


E. J. WEST" 


Wiaatever the date and the occasion 
for the writing of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (it is tempting to accept the mar- 
riage of the Earl of Derby in January, 
1894-95), it seems fairly obvious that 
(1) Shakespeare was expected to incor- 
porate a chorus of dancing and singing 
boys into the entertainment in some 
way; (2) he knew the Queen was to be a 
member of the audience and felt that 
graceful compliments to her must be in- 
cluded; (3) he definitely expected to use 
the same acting company for which he 
had just previously written Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost; and (4) he did not so much 
feel the urge to write this play as the ne- 
cessity to write a play, and, in casting 
about for materials, he relied mainly 
upon his own practice in comedy to date 
and used over again, refining them in the 
process, many of his own plot, comedy, 
and character devices already developed 
in Love’s Labour’s Lost and the two other 
early comedies. I am not concerned here 
with the question of literary sources; nor 
am I attempting to postulate or to prove 
dramaturgic development in detail. I am 
merely in a large and general way record- 
ing what seem to me, a director of plays 
and therefore a person to whom a play is 
a script to be performed by living actors 
and not a dead body to be dissected with 
scholarly scalpels, some rather interest- 
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ing points in a young dramatist’s solving 
of a set dramatic problem. 

With the first part of the problem, the 
use of the boy chorus, I do not propose 
to deal at length. Wherever he borrowed 
the idea of the fairies (I mean the fairy 
train; I shall consider Titania, Oberon, 
and Puck later), it certainly gave the 
boys ample opportunity to dance and to 
sing; it gave a sort of quartet of leaders 
(the players of Pease-Blossom, Cobweb, 
Moth, and Mustard-Seed) a chance to 
“star’’—at least among their fellows; it 
brought the boys integrally into the plot 
and did not leave them to be dragged in 
as they, or a similar group, had been in 
the conclusion of Love’s Labour’s Lost; 
and it thereby provided a dramatic rea- 
son for assigning to the chorus a splendid 
finale of song and dance. For obviously 
the whole second scene of the last act is 
here far more aesthetically and dramati- 
cally correct than the admittedly more 
poignantly beautiful spring and winter 
songs at the close of Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

It is not necessary to comment upon 
Shakespeare’s handling of the references 
to Elizabeth. Possibly too much has been 
written about Theseus’ comments upon 
“single blessedness” in Act I, scene 1, 
and Oberon’s vision in Act II, scene 1. 
Obviously of a similar nature, in their 
design for court amusement, are (1) the 
references to bad weather (that of 1594?) 
and the attempt to make the Queen and 
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her courtiers laugh at what must have 
been a real vexation; (2) the fun poked at 
“the lion among ladies,” intended to 
evoke memories of a certain Scottish 
pageant-master and possibly of a much 
more prominent Scotsman of Stuart 
blood; (3) a general spoofing of conven- 
tions of the popular stage; and (4) pos- 
sibly even a good-humored glancing 
satire in Bully Bottom at Edward Al- 
leyn’s star complex and his famous “‘O’s”’ 
and “Aye’s.” 

That Shakespeare was using the same 
acting company that he had used in 
Love's Labour's Lost seems apparent 
when we put the casts of characters of 
the two plays side by side. In the earlier 
play there are four pairs of “straight 
players,” repeated here in Theseus and 
Hippolyta, Oberon and Titania, Lysan- 
der and Hermia, Demetrius and Helena; 
the silly old man character-actor who 
played Boyet will now be cast as Egeus. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost utilized the services 
of seven comedians, with one obvious 
star, him who played Costard. Tenta- 
tively, and, I believe, not too fancifully, 
I should presume that Shakespeare 
transformed Costard into Bottom, Ar- 
mado into Quince, Nathaniel into Starve- 
ling, Holofernes into Snout, Dull into 
Snug, and Jaquenetta into Flute; Moth 
obviously has become Puck—the physi- 
cal characteristics and the temperament 
of one player are suggested in the two 
parts. As to the eight straight players, I 
think that in Love’s Labour’s Lost the 
actors chosen for Ferdinand and the Prin- 
cess were possessed of some qualities of 
regal dignity and airy courtliness which 
would now fit them to play Oberon and 
Titania; Berowne would take over the 
part of Theseus (remember, this is 
Shakespeare’s production, and the author 
would have sense enough, as most mod- 
ern producers do not have, to perceive 
what a good part Theseus is); and the 
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leading boy actor who had played Rosa- 
line would now play Hermia, the most 
alive and vital of the women characters 
in the new comedy. Obviously they who 
played Longaville and Dumaine would 
become the two benighted lovers of the 
wood, and they who essayed Katherine 
and Maria would now be Helena and 
Hippolyta. With the bit player who in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost did the small part of 
Marcade (and possibly also that of the 
Forester), I connect the role of Philos- 
trate. The four attendants upon the en- 
chanted Bottom, plus the fairy leader 
who opens Act II with Puck, were, I 
fancy, leaders of the boy chorus. 

I have suggested that when Shake- 
speare was called upon to write this 
comedy he cast back to his last comedy 
to see what ideas he might reuse. In 
Love’s Labour’s Lost he had built his 
main plot about the fortunes of four 
pairs of lovers. Is it not possible that, 
bright and gay and charming as that 
comedy surely was, the audience had 
found a lack of sufficient variety in these 
lovers and that therefore the young play- 
wright, still with those eight actors to 
care for, proposed to himself the hard 
dramatic task of keeping the four pairs 
of lovers but of more distinctly differ- 
entiating them? It has been suggested 
that the “two pairs of lovers,” meaning, 
of course, the four who come under the 
spell of the enchanted forest, were taken 
from The Comedy of Errors and The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, but surely it is clear 
that there are four pairs of lovers, as in 
the more recent comedy, but that they 
are here given variety of dramatic in- 
terest by being assigned different archi- 
tectonic duties in the carrying-out of the 
complicated plot. The players of Oberon 
and Titania served as the leaders of the 
fairy plot; those of Theseus and Hippoly- 
ta led the whole action by providing the 
interest in the “frame” part of the plot; 
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and the remaining two pairs played 
subtle variations on the mistaken-iden- 
tity motif used in The Comedy of Errors 
and in the Russian mask scene of Love’s 
Labour’s Lost. 

But the most important change was in 
Shakespeare’s handling of parts for the 
seven comedians. Surely to all readers of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost the most alive char- 
acter is Costard. Some of us are heretical 
enough, even today, to find the other 
comic parts really funny. I suspect the 
Elizabethan audiences, courtly or popu- 
lar, also preferred the comedians. But 
these players had not been too well pro- 
vided for in the earlier comedy, in that 
they had to play in small groups too 
much, and were prevented—except in 
the final scene where they were rather 
arbitrarily assembled for the production 
of Nine Worthies”—from showing 
their force as a comic ensemble. Hence 
the development of the artisan group, to 
appear as an ensemble throughout, ex- 
cept that the actor who had made such a 
success as Costard was given a star part 
as Bottom and also served the plot by 
tying his group to the fairies, as the lat- 
ter were tied in various ways to the court 
group. Those who had played Armado, 
Nathanie], Dull, and Holofernes were 
grouped about Bottom. The players of 
Moth and Jaquenetta remained: why not 
spoof gently the whole convention of boy 
players for women’s parts by having the 
boy who played Jaquenetta actually ap- 
pear first as a male and then be forced by 
exigencies of the plot to perform his 
usual business? Why not use the particu- 
larly small boy who had showed such 
lightness of wit and grace in the role of 
Moth as a further link between the 
fairies, the comic group, and the courtly 
set and as a certain definite earthy tying 
of the whole supernatural group to reali- 
ty? Why not, that is, make him Puck, or 
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the familiar Robin Goodfellow of the 
English countryside? 

Next came the problem of a comic 
climax—why not play upon the device 
which had so successfully rounded off 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, the play-within-a- 
play motif? Why not tie up the whole 
appearance of the comic group with the 
preparation of a play-within-a-play? The 
device of “The Nine Worthies,” amusing 
as it had been, had borne no particular 
relationship to the main plot of the pre- 
ceding play. Hence the conception of 
“Pyramus and Thisbe,” prepared pri- 
marily as an entertainment expected 
from the very first scene as part of the 
nuptial festivities of Theseus and his 
bride, carried through three scenes which 
lead up to the structural climax of the 
actual presentation of the play-within- 
the-play, and hitched throughout to the 
main plot, not only adventitiously as 
noted, but by the paralleling of a situa- 
tion in the court plot (Pyramus-Thisbe, 
Lysander-Hermia) and of one in the 
fairy plot (Bottom-Titania, Lysander- 
Demetrius-Helena-Hermia). When the 
actual comic climax comes, it is much 
more amusing for its having been pre- 
pared for throughout and not thrust in 
as was “The Nine Worthies” device. The 
baiting of the players by the straight 
principals in the earlier play had been 
successful, and so it was here repeated. 
But the comic players were now present- 
ing an actual plot play, not a mere 
pageant of personages, and so they were 
able, not only throughout, but here at 
the climax, to show their ensemble work. 

I think it is fairly evident that A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream was a highly skil- 
ful re-working of parts and devices for an 
acting company which had already 
proved these parts and devices dramati- 
cally and theatrically valid in the per- 
formance of Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
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In Defense of Bradley 


PAUL N. SIEGEL" 


Reviewers of recent books of Shake- 
spearean criticism have taken to citing 
A. C. Bradley as the supreme representa- 
tive of an outmoded and sterile school of 
criticism from whose trammels contem- 
porary Shakespearean critics have hap- 
pily freed themselves. Mark Schorer’s 
statement is typical: “The literary ap- 
proach of men like Bradley has, in the 
last few decades, been corrected—in 
England by stringent textual critics, in 
America by Elmer Edgar Stoll, the first 
of our critics to insist that the plays be 
regarded as plays rather than as novels 
or as life.”” Attacks such as these in popu- 
lar literary magazines like the Saturday 
Review of Literature and the book-review 
section of the Sunday New York Times 
are undermining the formerly generally 
recognized position of Bradley’s Shake- 
spearean Tragedy as a classic of Shake- 
spearean criticism. This essay is a de- 
fense of Bradley’s work and a reaffirma- 
tion of the immensity of his contribution 
to the interpretation of Shakespeare. 
The most comprehensive critique of 
Bradley’s method by one of his detrac- 
tors was made by L. C. Knights in his 
satirically titled “How Many Children 
Had Lady Macbeth?’” Knights belongs 
to Mr. Schorer’s English “stringent 
textual critics’ group. However, the 
charges which he levels against Bradley 
with the skill and incisiveness of a prose- 
cuting attorney are also the ones on 


* College of the City of New York. 
*The essay appears in his Explorations (New 
York, 1947). 


which Bradley has been pronounced 
guilty by the American “‘plays are plays” 
group. It may be of value, therefore, to 
examine in some detail the case which 
Knights presents. 

Knights’s argument may be very brief- 
ly summarized as follows. A Shakespeare 
play is a dramatic poem. Its end is to 
communicate a rich and controlled ex- 
perience by means of words. To stress in 
the conventional way character or plot or 
any of the other abstractions that can be 
made is to impoverish the total response. 
The total response to a Shakespeare play 
can be obtained only by an exact and 
sensitive study of Shakespeare’s handling 
of language. Other methods split up the 
indivisible unity of the play into various 
elements which are abstracted from the 
whole and studied in comparative isola- 
tion. The psychological analysis of “char- 
acters” is the most frequent form of this 
kind of criticism. The characters are ab- 
stracted from the play and treated as 
human beings; the moral and realistic 
canons of real life, wholly irrelevant to 
art, are applied to them. The most il- 
lustrious example of the character-analy- 
sis method is Bradley’s Shakespearean 
Tragedy; its notes, in which the detective 
interest supersedes the critical, form the 
logical corollary to the main portions of 
the book. 

Knights’s central thesis has a degree 
of validity. Certainly, the lowest level 
of criticism is of the sort which treats the 
characters of a work of art as if they were 
human beings: “Weren’t you just sur- 
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prised when she married him at the end 
of the play instead of the other man? I 
thought she was going to marry the 
other one right along. But I’ll bet she 
finds out she’s made a mistake before 
long and goes back to him.” Critics 
whose minds are of a higher level of in- 
telligence, although they may express 
themselves more felicitously, are equally 
far from arriving at the heart of the ar- 
tistic work they are supposedly contem- 
plating if they come to it with the same 
approach. Particularly is this true of one 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies. Each Shake- 
spearean tragedy has its own peculiar at- 
mosphere. To detach a character from 
this atmosphere, analyzing him without 
reference to the universe in which he 
lives, is fatal to an understanding of the 
play. 

But this is precisely what Bradley 
does not do. Knights concludes his analy- 
sis of Macbeth by saying: ‘“‘Certainly the 
system [which gives ‘emotional coherence 
to the play’] will remain obscured if we 
concentrate our attention upon ‘the two 
great terrible figures, who dwarf all the 
remaining characters of the drama,’ if 
we ignore the ‘unexciting’ or ‘undramatic 
scenes,’ or if conventional ‘sympathy for 
the hero’ is allowed to distort the pattern 
of the whole.” With prosecuting attorney 
skill, Knights lifts just those words which 
round out his case. In reality, Bradley 
had seen more than “the two great ter- 
rible figures”; he had seen the dramatic 
universe of which they were an integral 
part. “From this murky background 
stand out the two great terrible figures, 
who dwarf all the remaining characters 
of the drama.... They are never de- 
tached in imagination from the atmos- 
phere which surrounds them and adds to 
their grandeur and terror. It is, as it 
were, continued into their souls... . 
The way to be untrue to Shakespeare 
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here, as always, is to relax the tension of 
imagination, to conventionalize, to con- 
ceive Macbeth, for example as a half- 
hearted cowardly criminal, and Lady 
Macbeth as a whole-hearted fiend.” 
Other critics may have seen Macbeth as 
a halfhearted coward, Lady Macbeth as 
a wholehearted fiend, Othello as a jealous 
half-civilized savage incited to barbarous 
wrath, Lear as an old man pottering 
about with a walking-stick—but not 
Bradley. 

Bradley does not ‘‘distort the pattern of 
the whole.” Knights would not have said 
this if he had not been so intent on riding 
a good thing to death. For he would have 
seen that the same pattern which he dis- 
closes as underlying Macbeth is to be 
found in Bradley. Here is Knights’s ex- 
position of the pattern: 


“Macbeth isastatement of evil.... Two 
main themes, which can only be separat- 
ed for the purpose of analysis, are blend- 
ed in the play,—the themes of the revers- 
al of values and of unnatural] disorder. 
And closely related to each is a third 
theme, that of deceitful appearance, 
and consequent doubt, uncertainty and 
confusion.” Bradley, in a magnificent 
description of the general effect of Mac- 
beth and of the elements contributing to 
it, finds the same themes dominating 
the play: 


All [these images] keep the imagination mov- 
ing on a “wild and violent sea,” while it is 
scarcely for a moment permitted to dwell 
on thoughts of peace and beauty [i.e., “the 
theme of unnatural disorder”)... . In Nature, 
again, [but fundamentally alien to Nature, 
unnatural] something is felt to be at work, 
sympathetic with human guilt and super- 
natural malice. . . . Then, as if to deepen these 
impressions, Shakespeare has concentrated 
attention on the obscurer regions of man’s 
being, on phenomena which make it seem that 
he is in the power of secret forces lurking below, 
and independent of his consciousness and will. 
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. .. All this has one effect, to excite supernatural 
alarm and, even more, a dread of the presence 
of evil not only in its recognized seat but all 
through and around our mysterious nature 
[i.e., “the theme of deceitful appearance, and 
consequent doubt, uncertainty and confusion”’}. 
... It is enhanced—to take a last point—by 
the use of . . . “Sophoclean irony” by which a 
speaker is made to use words bearing to the 
audience, in addition to his own meaning, a 
further and ominous sense, hidden from himself 
and usually, from the other persons on the stage 
[i.e., “the theme of the reversal of values.’’] 


Analysis of character and of plot can 
be profitably undertaken without “im- 
poverishing the total response,” if one 
does not mechanically abstract them 
from the play, if one remembers, as G. 
Wilson Knight says, “not fonly?] the 
facts but the quality of the original 
poetic experience.” This is the assump- 
tion on which Bradley proceeds, as he 
makes clear in his opening pages. 


Knights’s study of the language of 
Macbeth gives us aids to its fuller appreci- 
ation—as, for example, the Malcolm- 
Macduff dialogue—which Bradley does 
not offer. Criticism emphasizing “‘dra- 
matic appreciation” has its limitations, 
but Bradley gives us something highly 
important which Knights lacks. Knights 
sees a drama of Shakespeare’s simply as 
a poem which he reads “as we should 
read any other poem.” He does not 
seem to understand that the drama is an 
art form with requirements of its own. 
All the “dramatic patterns” and “poetic 
symbols” in the world would not make 
Macbeth what it is if it did not present us 
with characters who are life-like (al- 
though larger than life-size)—characters 
with whose fates we felt vitally con- 
cerned. Knights is quite correct in insist- 
ing that Shakespeare was not primarily 
intent on creating characters—and Brad- 
ley agrees with him on this; he was in- 
tent, however, on exciting our emotions 
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by the imitation of tragic events—and 
events are only tragic, as Aristotle point- 
ed out, when they proceed from the ac- 
tions of characters with whom we can 
identify ourselves. Nothing can be truer 
than the sentence of Bradley, which 
Knights introduces as Exhibit A, that 
the center of Shakespearean tragedy lies 
“in action issuing from character, or in 
character issuing in action.’’’ T. S. Eliot 


3 Lily B. Campbell’s article, “Bradley Revisited: 
Forty Years After,” in Studies in Philology, XLIV 
(1947), 174-94, is devoted to the thesis that Bradley, 
in making this statement, was advancing an ill- 
founded definition of tragedy which contradicts 
Elizabethan psychology and philosophy. But 
Bradley’s assertion of the causal sequence of char- 
acter, action, and consequences in tragedy, which 
stems of course from Aristotle, is not arbitrary. The 
reader simply has to ask himself if the effect of 
Shakespearean tragedy is the same as that of medi- 
eval “tragedy,” which portrayed the fall of a man 
from high estate as the result of a turn of Fortune’s 
wheel, to appreciate its truth. Willard Farnham’s 
study, The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy 
(University of California Press, 1936), as a matter of 
fact traces just how tragedy developed from the 
medieval belief that mortal life was inherently 
subject to irrational vicissitudes to an acceptance of 
tragic justice which linked character and event. 
Bradley had shown how Shakespearean tragedy 
included the medieval view of tragedy in its de- 
piction of the striking calamity culminating in 
death which overtakes a man of high estate, but went 
beyond it; Farnham shows how this historically 
came to be. Miss Campbell’s own valuable scholar- 
ship in Elizabethan psychology does not contradict 
Bradley, as she thinks, but rather supplements and 
reinforces him. She writes: “Shakespearean tragedy 
made concrete Elizabethan moral teaching, and that 
teaching was centered about the conflict of passion 
and reason in man’s soul. When passion rather than 
reason controls his will, man errs or sins. And for 
the punishment for error and for sin is first of all 
seen in the turbulence of soul created by passion.” 
But, in speaking of error and sin, is not Miss 
Campbell reaffirming Bradley’s insistence upon 
moral responsibility which she had denied? And is 
not the tragic flaw which Bradley finds in Shake- 
speare’s heroes of “‘a fatal tendency to identify the 
whole being with one interest, object, passion, or 
habit of mind” similar to Miss Campbell’s view of 
Shakespeare’s tragic heroes as “slaves of passion” 
and does not his perception that all of Shakespeare’s 
heroes are “torn by an inward struggle” agree with 
her account of their “turbulence of soul created by 
passion”? 
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remarks that “Shakespeare is one of the 
rarest of dramatic poets, in that each of 
his characters is most nearly adequate 
both to the requirements of the real 
world and to those of the poet’s world.” 
The good critic does not judge these 
characters by “the moral and realistic 
canons of real life,’ for this would be lift- 
ing them out of the poet’s world; he does, 
however, remember that if they did not 
fit the requirements of the real world, if 
they did not obey motives like our own, 
they would not engage our sympathies or 
move our emotions. In reading Hamlet, 
we must attempt to answer to our own 
satisfaction the question why Hamlet did 
not kill his uncle immediately; we cannot 
simply regard the play as “so many lines 
of verse on a printed page.” This is pre- 
cisely Bradley’s approach; he analyzes, 
but he does not judge: “When we are im- 
mersed in a tragedy, we feel towards dis- 
positions, actions, and persons such emo- 
tions as attraction and repulsion, pity, 
wonder, fear, horror, perhaps hatred; but 
we do not judge. This is a point of view 
which emerges only when, in reading a 
play, we slip, by our own fault or the 
dramatist’s, from the tragic position, or 
when, in thinking about the play after- 
wards, we fall back on our everyday legal 
and moral notions.” 

Even in his notes Bradley does not 
forget that he is analyzing a poetic 
drama. “How Many Children Had 
Lady Macbeth?” is the satiric title of 
Knights’s essay. Bradley asks: ‘How old 
is Hamlet?” Is there any difference be- 
tween these two questions? The first is 
extraneous to the drama. It is obviously 
unrelated to the dramatic universe which 
was in Shakespeare’s mind when he 
wrote Macbeth. But the second question 
is relevant to the drama. It must have 
entered into Shakespeare’s conception of 
Hamlet, and it affects our attitude to- 
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ward him in relation to the situation with 
which he is faced. Bradley’s other notes 
have similar relevancy. 

What Knights and Bradley’s other 
critics are in reality demanding from him 
is adherence to their own highly technical 
critical methods, whether they be the 
study of Shakespeare’s language or of his 
plays in the light of the historical devel- 
opment of the drama. Bradley’s method 
seems to them plain and old-fashioned. 
It is, indeed, a very simple one. All that 
a book such as Shakespearean Tragedy de- 
mands is an intense imagination, a fine 
sensibility, a highly developed power of 
analysis and of generalization, and 
a close familiarity with Shakespeare’s 
works. We are mistaken—Shakespearean 
Tragedy is also the product of its author’s 
knowledge of literary history and of 
stage history. This knowledge, of course, 
is not nearly so extensive as that of pres- 
ent-day scholars, but one reason why it 
is not readily apparent is that Bradley’s 
scholarship rests lightly on his shoulders. 
He uses it as a means to a keener under- 
standing of the plays and not as an end 
in itself. He points out, for instance, that 
Hamlet has that nervous instability of 
temperament and that disposition to be 
totally absorbed in the mood of the mo- 
ment which the Elizabethans called 
““melancholic’’; he does not write a schol- 
arly paper, however, proving that Ham- 
let is a study of the melancholic tempera- 
ment, for he knows that it is a study of 
Hamlet. 

With this equipment Bradley produced 
a remarkable book, the fruit of pro- 
longed study of the text of Shakespeare’s 
dramas and of sustained thought about 
its problems. Perhaps the most remark- 
able lecture is the opening one, on the 
nature of Shakespearean tragedy. There 
is nothing in Shakespearean criticism 
which can be compared to these thirty- 
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four pages. All other writers must in some 
measure base themselves on it. For what 
Bradley has done is, from an intimate 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
to extract their salient features. It 
is a task requiring a great ability for 
generalization, such as Aristotle dis- 
played, when, from a close scrutiny of an 
ample assortment of cases, he abstracted 
the essential characteristics of the differ- 
ent species of poetry. Indeed, it is evident 
that Bradley’s lecture could not have 
been written without an intelligent study 
and assimilation of the principles which 
Aristotle lays down for tragedy. Hegel’s 
influence is also evident, but it does not 
play so important a part as Aristotle’s, if 
only because Aristotle’s principles are 
more fundamental. Not that Bradley 
mechanically applies these principles to 
Shakespeare; this would have been ruin- 
ous. He starts directly from the facts and 
gradually builds up from them a concep- 
tion of Shakespearean tragedy, but he 
does so in the light of the knowledge 
which the Aristotelian X-ray sheds on 
the nature of tragedy. 

Bradley’s description of Shakespeare’s 
tragic vision is the only one which seems 
to be an adequate rendering of the total 
cumulative effect of the tragedies. Other 
critics, when they try to speak of the 
tragedies in general terms, isolate aspects 
of that effect or distort it in one way or 
another. As acute a critic as T. S. Eliot 
writes: ‘When Shakespeare says 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport 


it is equally great poetry as Dante’s, 
though the philosophy behind it is not 
great.”” But Shakespeare did not build 
King Lear on Senecan stoicism as Dante 
built The Divine Comedy on the philoso- 
phy of Thomas Aquinas. Eliot does not 
point out—and it is highly necessary to 


do so—that the lines which he quotes do 
not represent the final impression of life 
which a Shakespearean tragedy leaves 
with us. It is precisely at this point that 
Bradley does not fail us, that his keen 
perception enables us to arrive at a 
clearer understanding of Shakespeare. 
“‘A Shakespearean tragedy is never, like 
some miscalled tragedies, depressing. No 
one ever closes the book with the feeling 
that man is a poor mean creature. He 
may be wretched and he may be awful, 
but he is not small. His lot may be heart- 
rending and mysterious, but it is not con- 
temptible. The most confirmed of cynics 
ceases to be a cynic while he reads these 
plays.”’ Gloucester’s lines are dramatical- 
ly appropriate. They are wrung from 
him in his anguish. They come after a 
long calvary of suffering and express a 
thought that has entered our minds as 
we witness the twitchings of Gloucester 
in his pain. They also form a part of the 
general preoccupation with the nature of 
the ultimate power which we note in the 
better characters almost throughout the 
latter half of the drama. These question- 
ings, as Bradley points out, increase our 
sense of mystery. But at the conclusion 
of King Lear, as at the conclusion of all 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies, we do not see 
man as the plaything of a blind or capri- 
cious power. Stoicism, which makes 
tragedy impossible, is not Shakespeare’s 
philosophy. The final and total effect of 
King Lear is one in which “pity and 
terror, carried perhaps to the extreme 
limits of art, are so blended with a sense 
of law and beauty that we feel at last, 
not depression and much less despair, but 
a consciousness of greatness in pain, and 
of solemnity in the mystery we cannot 
fathom.” 

Bradley’s other lectures contain per- 
ceptions which are equally illuminating 
for our understanding of Shakespeare. 
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His discussion of the character of Ham- 


let, the subject of more controversy 
than any other in the whole literature of 
the world, for instance, is masterly and 
definitive. He is one of the few critics who 
have looked squarely at the text and not 
allowed an intricate and complex char- 
acter to fascinate them to such an extent 
that they forgot the play and, in looking 
for Hamlet in the pool of their fancy, 
found only their own image. And Bradley 
not only keeps his eye fixed on the text; 
he keeps the entire dramatic universe in 
which Hamlet has his being in his mind’s 
eye. His Hamlet is a self-consistent, 
tragic figure, who does not contradict the 
text. He bears, I believe, a shape less un- 
like the shape he wore in the imagination 
of his only begetter than any other.‘ 
Bradley’s perceptions illuminate not 
only Shakespeare’s tragedies; they il- 
luminate the thought and emotion of the 
Elizabethan age from which those trage- 
dies arose. Such students of that thought 
and emotion as Theodore Spencer and 
W. C. Curry have found Bradley useful 
for their purposes. His discussion of the 
idea of moral order in Shakespearean 
tragedy and of the use of animal imagery 
in King Lear to convey the impression of 
evil as something monstrous which is 
hostile to the natural order, although 
4 Bradley’s interpretation of Hamlet is substanti- 
ated by Elizabethan psychology and stage history. 
An intelligent Elizabethan spectator, familiar with 
the current works on melancholy, which were of 
more than specialist interest, would not have been 
puzzled by Hamlet; he would have seen, as Mary 
Isobelle Sullivan and Theodore Spencer have dem- 
onstrated, that Hamlet displays the acknowledged 
symptoms of the melancholiac and among them 
those of irresolution and weakness of purpose. He 
would have remembered Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy and 
Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge, in both of which the 
hero, weakened by his grief and unnerved by his loved 
one’s return from the dread confines of another 
world to demand revenge, is temporarily over- 
whelmed by his awful responsibility, and he would 


have recognized Hamlet as a more subtle and indi- 
vidualized representative of this revenger ty pe. 
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present in nature, points the way to an 
understanding of the important Eliza- 
bethan concept of the natural order and 
of the possibilities of universal chaos 
which Tillyard and others have recently 
emphasized—a concept which is funda- 
mental to Shakespearean drama and 
Elizabethan thought generally. His de- 
scription of Hamlet’s sickness of mind 
enables us to see that Hamlet’s symp- 
toms are those of that period of intellec- 
tual history which Theodore Spencer has 
called “the counter-Renaissance.” Ham- 
let, the prince who had been “the ex- 
pectancy and rose of the fair state,” who 
had embodied in his person the Renais- 
sance ideal of the courtier, and now had 
become that Elizabeth an object of fear of 
the late nineties, the “malcontent,” 
sable-clad, ostentatiously careless of ap- 
parel, politically disaffected, bitter, cyni- 
cal of all ideals, looking upon man and 
nature with a jaundiced eye—Hamlet 
can be taken as a microcosm of the 
Renaissance. 

If the study of social history, intellec- 
tual history, and literary history serves 
to illuminate the works of a great artist 
like Shakespeare, the close and imagina- 
tive study of the works themselves also 
serves to illuminate such history.There is 
an interaction here, just as in history it- 
self, the individual, the product of his 
total environment, acts upon that en- 
vironment, using of necessity, however, 
tools handed down to him by the past. 
Shakespeare can be studied in a number 
of ways—through the analysis of his 
language, his imagery, his dramatic tech- 
nique, through the determination of 
historical and literary allusions, through 
the observation of literary influences and 
the charting of the intellectual and emo- 
tional currents of the time, through the 
tracing of the sources of these currents 
in the changing social structure and its 
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economic foundation. All these methods 
can be fruitful, as the work of L. C. 
Knights, G. Wilson Knight, Granville 
Barker, G. B. Harrison, E. E. Stoll, and 
Theodore Spencer, among others, dem- 
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onstrates. The Shakespearean critic of 
the future will profit by the labor of all 
his predecessors. One of the most reward- 
ing of these he will find to be A. C. 
Bradley. 


A Realistic Philosophy for Teachers of English 


P. G. PERRIN’ 


Iw OPENING the program of this conven- 
tion under the general theme of realism 
in English teaching, it has seemed to me 
fitting to say something about our phi- 
losophies—not “the philosophy of educa- 
tion” or “the philosophy of the teaching 
of English” but, as we oldsters say, “phi- 
losophy—period.” I have indulged my- 
self by assuming the most general topic 
of all, and the most controversial, and I 
shall be happy if occasionally an idea 
rises to the surface that you may agree 
with or differ from or wish to explore 
further. 
The Keats who wrote in verse 


Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 


and a few lines later 
Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings 
wrote in prose: 


I have been hovering for some time between 
an exquisite sense of the luxurious, and a love 
for philosophy,—were I calculated for the 
former, I should be glad. But as I am not, I 
shall turn all my soul to the latter. 


To be sure, as the notes tell us, he was 
not thinking in either place of abstract 
thought or general belief but of exact 
knowledge—somewhat the same sense in 
which some of us are “doctors of philos- 
ophy.” Exact knowledge has proved fatal 
to angels and sorceresses alike, though it 
is necessary to man’s existence. But there 
are other senses in which beings of all 
sorts may find their appropriate place in 
philosophy. 


Like most important words, “philoso- 
phy” is used for various purposes. Some- 
times it suggests big words and bottom- 
less or at least topless speculation. Some- 
times it is as comfortable and disarming 
as in Irwin Edman’s phrasing: “A hy- 
pothesis is a guess become critical and 
comprehensive, and a philosophy is a 
hypothesis, wide and sweeping, about the 
nature of things.” I am sure Mr. Ed- 
man’s own wide and sweeping guess 
about the nature of things could include 
angels and Lamia and you and me as 
well as the flowers and trees and rocks 
and stars. 

But since we are looking for a more 
personal view tonight, I would direct 
your attention to one of A. N. White- 
head’s definitions: ‘‘ Philosophy is an at- 
tempt to clarify those fundamental be- 
liefs which finally determine the empha- 
sis of attention that lies at the base of 
character.”” Whether or not we believe 
“the emphasis of attention” is the cause 
or the result of “the fundamental beliefs,” 
we realize that our individual attention 
does have an emphasis. And whether or 
not we have ever been sufficiently aware 
of our fundamental beliefs to put them 
into words for ourselves or to label them, 
we know we have them and sometimes 
feel a need for clarifying them. 

It is especially necessary in our field 
to be steadily aware of our own and of 
others’ fundamental beliefs. A serious 
Baptist, Catholic, or unbeliever would 
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each teach mathematics in about the 
same way; but, in teaching literature, 
their “emphasis of attention” would 
show conspicuous differences, both in se- 
lecting works to be read and in interpret- 
ing them. An idealist, a pragmatist, and 
a materialist would not differ greatly in 
their teaching of chemistry; but they 
would present poetry quite differently, 
and the content and tone of papers they 
would expect of pupils and students 
would also show differences. And even 
if we do not apply any grand label to our- 
selves, we are aware that differences ex- 
ist among us in belief and attitude and 
that they have consequences in our day- 
to-day work. This is as true in the second 
grade as it is in the graduate school. 
Probably no field except philosophy it- 
self shows so many evidences of the 
cross fire of beliefs as ours does. A con- 
tinued awareness of our own and of 
others’ hypotheses and faiths is one of 
our first necessities. 


Since no one can positively know the 
whole constitution of the universe and of 
life, we all—even the most dogmatic of 
us—must fall back on guess and hypoth- 
esis and faith. Whether we know it or not 
and whether or not we are particularly 
concerned over our ideas, we fall into 
recognizable types of thinking and be- 
lief. All have long and honored histories, 
and they have all been held by men we 
are willing to recognize as greater than 
ourselves. 

An illuminating introduction to philos- 
ophy is provided by efforts to see the 
more important traditions of thought 
side by side, as in Irwin Edman’s Four 
Ways of Philosophy or Stephen C. Pep- 
per’s World Hypotheses. Even the writer 
of a book must look from his own vantage 
point. Mr. Edman looks from the brand 
of philosophy generally known as nat- 
uralism, and Mr. Pepper discusses from 
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a variety of pragmatism what he regards 
as four “relatively adequate” world 
views. But both see others’ beliefs toler- 
antly and as having values of their own. 
In an amateurish and simplified way I 
would like to look at four major tradi- 
tions of belief to see if we can find where 
we stand. 

Let us imagine them existing side by 
side along a line, without sharp divisions 
between them, actually in particular be- 
lievers overlapping and shading into each 
other. At one end of the line, let us say at 
the left end, are the various sorts of ma- 
terialism, reaching back to ancient times, 
with a magnificent literary expression in 
Lucretius, and with their most confident 
statement in Spencer and Comte a hun- 
dred years ago. They base their conclu- 
sions chiefly on the physical sciences, 
especially on the older physics, and are 
fond of a mechanical view of all proc- 
esses, including man’s. They typically 
make a rather low estimate of man’s pow- 
ers, regarding him as a bundle of animal 
reactions to circumstances and at their 
mercy. This view appeals to very few of 
us who are teachers of English, though it 
would seem that the faith of the drill- 
masters in our midst and of the occasion- 
al statistical analyst must go back to a 
basically mechanistic view of mind. 

At the other end of the line, at the 
right, are the mysticisms, represented in 
parts of Plato, Coleridge, Emerson, and 
more completely in the saints of the 
Christian and other, especially oriental, 
religions. Their basis is an intuitive sense 
of the oneness of life and of the ultimate 
harmony or union of the spirit of man 
with God or a world spirit, expressed in 
terms from religion or literature. The 
complete mystics are rightly regarded as 
saints, for.this view has never been very 
widespread among those who carry on 
the work of the world, though many 
people, whether religious or not, actually 
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hold to ideals based on unrecognized 
mystical premises. 

Between the poles of mysticism and 
materialism are the many varieties of 
idealism and those that for want of a 
better word are referred to as “‘natural- 
ism.”’ They have a good deal in common, 
though they approach experience from 
different directions. However he may 
state the bases of his belief, an idealist 
takes most seriously the work of men’s 
minds, in Mr. Edman’s phrase, “ philoso- 
phy as logical faith,’ holding that his 
thought-out or reasoned views are more 
important, in some senses more real, than 
the tangible world. His ideals and con- 
ceptions of ultimate values of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful represent uni- 
versal and unchanging principles of life, 
intuitions of the world of spirit, and 
“spirit” and “‘spiritual” are likely to be 
among his favorite words. In Kant, 
Hegel, Plato, and other philosophers and 
poets, the more physical traits and proc- 
esses of man tend to be minimized in fa- 
vor of these rationally deduced goals, and 
there is an unending conflict between the 
natural and the ideal, the natural and 
the spiritual, and even between nature 
and man. Since the idealist tends to be 
rather impatient of exact knowledge and 
suspicious of the natural sciences, he 
draws his data chiefly from history and 
from literature and frequently from reli- 
gion. I think that you will agree that 
most teachers of English and in fact of 
the larger area known as the humanities 
feel most at home somewhere within the 
range of idealism. 

Somewhat to the left of the idealisms 
on our line, toward materialism, is the 
fourth group of beliefs, under the label of 
“naturalism,” in Mr. Edman’s chapter 
title, ‘philosophy as nature understood.” 
Their basic data and their methods are 
from the sciences but more from biology 
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and psychology than from physics and 
chemistry, with support from history and 
literature. Man, to be sure, is a part of 
nature, an animal, but the part of nature 
most worth thinking about, of great po- 
tentialities and established accomplish- 
ment, with at least an intermittent dig- 
nity. Values and ideals come not from 
intuitions of absolute goods but from 
understanding nature, including man’s 
nature; and the goal is a harmonious ful- 
filment of that nature rather than an at- 
tainment of more abstract and spiritual 
goals. 

It is by now obvious to you all that 
this paper is slanted and that its thesis is 
that teachers of English should more 
fully and understandingly and whole- 
heartedly embrace a more naturalistic 
view than seems to be typical of them to- 
day—that they should move a little far- 
ther to the left on our line of belief. We 
will do well to avoid the extremes, and 
we cannot stand firmly on a loose com- 
bination of middle views because their 
ultimate bases and their dominant meth- 
ods contradict each other. Neither can we 
stand at a zero point, viewing all at- 
tempted world views as equally good (or 
bad). Perhaps we could invoke the doc- 
trine of the golden mean, remembering 
that it is not an average or a dead center; 
as Aristotle himself said, courage is closer 
to foolhardiness than it is tocowardice. In 
my judgment, the most fruitful philoso- 
phy for us is closer to materialism than it 
is to mysticism. 

Now, forgetting our pretense of sche- 
matic thinking for a bit, let us look at a 
few possible consequences for us and for 
our work as teachers of English of such a 
comparatively realistic view. 


Such a view is frankly relative and in 
harmony with what we call scientific 
method. This is one reason why many 
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people who feel the need of certainty 
cannot accept it. But the direction of 
practically all fields of thought in our 
time is away from absolutely held ideas 
to ideas in perspective, in relationship. 
There is no point in merely being in fash- 
ion in our thinking, though as with other 
fashions it would have a social and politi- 
cal advantage; but the general course of 
serious and systematic thought in the 
last few centuries is more than fashion. 
Appeals to tradition and authority and 
to “‘reason” have given way to evidence 
from observation and deductions from it. 

It would be convenient to adopt an 
orthodoxy and thereafter simply apply 
its tenets to particular experiences; we 
can envy people and institutions with a 
credo that furnishes them “the answers.” 
There is frequently courage even in ex- 
treme views so that people holding them, 
who should be the more moderate in 
urging them, tend to be the most dog- 
matic. Realizing that others also possess 
honest ideals and a portion of the truth 
and that our own treasured beliefs are 
hypothesis or faith rather than knowl- 
edge is a great handicap to dogmatism. 
We would be more popular and more 
effective if we were more becomingly 
tentative. Such a realistic and relative 
view calls for control on our part, but our 
consciences might be clearer, since we 
are in a field very close to living people 
and one in which judgments may notably 
vary. Certainly we would find it easier to 
work with people in other fields of 
knowledge. 

We need especially more understand- 
ing of the methods and principles of the 
sciences, and we need to be able to talk 
with scientists. Do we not typically pride 
ourselves too easily and too much on our 
independence of, and even on our oppo- 
sition to, scientific method? Would it not 
be more profitable to find how we can all 


work together, how we supplement each 
other, than to continue in a pretended 
superiority—which can only produce a 
rival pretense? One of the outstanding 
traits of scientists is that when a notion 
is demonstrated as untenable, it is 
scrapped or modified. We tend to hold on 
to disproved ideas—about our language, 
about our methods of teaching—and to 
perpetuate in literature outmoded ideas 
if they are well expressed. Exact knowl- 
edge cannot be the enemy of any really 
genuine thinking—properly held. 

This is not saying that we should 
adopt the more elementary phases of sci- 
entific method and become statisticians 
and impersonal historians. Our field has 
profited enormously from these methods 
in recent years and will continue to. But 
all sciences get rather quickly beyond 
their exact data and in a basically evalu- 
ative field like ours more quickly still. 
Our first opinions will be corollaries of 
our philosophies, but there are ways of 
increasing the validity of opinions even 
though complete certainty is not to be 
reached or perhaps even to be desired. 
It is methods of reasoning upon data and 
of testing judgments that we need now 
more than methods of gathering the data 
itself. 

The relations between the sciences and 
the arts are one of the important critical 
debates of this decade. As yet the issues 
have hardly been more than formulated 
—and fortunately I have no intention of 
entering that fray tonight. But we see 
physicists, for instance, suddenly waken- 
ing to values they had neglected. Are we 
showing a comparable awareness of our 
role? Have not the events of recent gen- 
erations been sufficiently dire to make us 
see that we have frequently neglected 
the simplest rules of evidence? We can- 
not deny what has been conclusively 
demonstrated elsewhere, and, even where 
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legitimate differences of opinion are pos- 
sible, we need to admit the possibility of 
other views and to press for the best evi- 
dence for our own. A realistic and rela- 
tive view might carry our influence into 
corners we have never reached before. 


Such an attitude, furthermore, might 
help us reach our most important public 
—our pupils and students. We are neces- 
sarily, in spite of our best intentions, kept 
somewhat from them by a difference in 
years and maturity; by our specialized 
knowledge; by the school situation, 
which, in spite of John Dewey and all we 
can do, remains pretty arbitrary; and by 
the traditional relationship between pu- 
pils and students, in which a mild suspi- 
cion if nothing more violent is fairly typi- 
cal. We are bringing our attitudes to bear 
on theirs—and both show as many “‘in- 
dividual differences” as do general abil- 
ity and the skills that have been so mi- 
nutely studied. 

Left to themselves, they might be as 
realistic as rabbits, but their natural en- 
dowment, more varied experience, the in- 
fluence of their elders, and the pressure 
to attempt to master, or at least to find 
a place in, a complex and changing soci- 
ety create an astounding variety of 
guesses, hypotheses, and attitudes. For- 
tunately, most of the time and on most 
subjects youngsters are pretty shrewd. 
But they parrot some of their elders’ 
worse notions, and their experience is 
necessarily limited. Typically those from 
the more privileged groups can afford a 
more sentimental view of themselves and 
of society, and those less privileged are 
forced to views and expectations unhap- 
pily limited by circumstances. It requires 
insight and judgment and sympathy to 
tone down the too hopeful ones, bringing 
them more in touch with actual situa- 
tions without too great shock, and to ex- 
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pand the vision of others without leading 
to impossible ambitions or to frustration. 
The mood of disillusion, which may 
strike at any time from three to ninety, 
is usually due to unlearning false notions 
too rapidly and without seeing other 
possibilities. It is part of our duty to help 
them to more tenable beliefs, if possible 
without shock and without too great 
optimism. 

The situation is complicated further 
by the growth from the self-centered and 
emotional early years to the relatively 
less personal, more varied, and perhaps 
more reasonable later years that takes 
place before our eyes from year to year. 
There may be, especially in the teens or 
later, a narrow and negative attitude, 
one that all but excludes adult participa- 
tion. A high-school boy who seriously 
figures that he has at the most fifteen 
years to live or at least to live as we have 
known life—an idea he has acquired by 
taking literally his sensational elders— 
cannot be reached by easy phrases. We 
can reach him and even his less vigorous 
peers only by being quietly and thor- 
oughly realistic. 

To the degree that we are not basically 
realistic we lose contact and influence 
with them. Our field is difficult in that it 
deals with their interest in both fact and 
imagination, in information and hypothe- 
sis and fiction. In the earliest years they 
—human beings in general—do not dis- 
tinguish these qualities of statements, 
and maturity consists to a considerable 
degree in recognizing them and knowing 
their pertinence, their value and limita- 
tions. Only a reasonable philosophy can 
help us to such perspective. 

Perhaps the language and communica- 
tion part of our work offers the clearest 
evidence of our rapport with students. 
There they are talking or writing to us 
and their friends, and in such an ex- 
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change they are more able to judge the 
standards than they are in discussions of 
literature. Every time we call for a usage 
in language that is not actual, or give a 
wrong reason for something we want 
them to do or a good grade to a specious 
theme, or overestimate a poem or story, 
we lose contact and influence. In spite of 
temptations to affected standards—by no 
means all of our own making—we can 
easily show that we are realistic in this 
part of our professional work, and per- 
haps we can build in other ways on the 
confidence so won. 


We share with parents and other 
teachers and all social agencies the privi- 
lege of helping young people ‘understand 
and be at home in their world. We pro- 
vide less direct discussion of actual con- 
ditions and of general ideas than some 
other subjects do, but indirectly, chiefly 
through literature, we deal with them, 
and perhaps play a greater part in inte- 
grating them than the other school sub- 
jects can. 

We can present literature “for its own 
sake” but never only for its own sake, 
for among the arts it is a relatively im- 
pure sort, closer to architecture than, say, 
to music. Most music and a good deal of 
painting may give chiefly sensory enjoy- 
ment and arouse nothing more definite 
than a mood. But most literature has, in 
addition to its immediate appeal, con- 
tent expressed in words, transcripts or 
echoes of acts and feelings and thoughts, 
and so it must be regarded to a consider- 
able extent in the light of the reader’s ex- 
perience and feelings and ideas. If it does 
not harmonize with them or answer some 
immediate need, it is most often dis- 
missed; if it does, it is associated with his 
already existing stock of notions. Our re- 
sponsibility in selecting and emphasizing 
literature increases because of this un- 
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avoidable practical consequence, and our 
need for something that may deserve to 
be called a philosophy becomes of great 
importance and not only an awareness of 
our own attitudes but of others that de- 
serve respect also. 

The easiest, least controversial basis 
for selecting literature is the historical: 
this has been written, and so we will read 
it. A historical or at least an antiquarian 
interest is very real, though perhaps more 
complex and later in development than 
we sometimes realize in planning our 
reading programs. Every generation 
needs contact with the past, most em- 
phatically with its usable past. One of the 
few facts we can be sure of is that the fu- 
ture will not be exactly like the present 
and will be even less like the past. We 
need, then, to be at special pains to repre- 
sent our tradition at its growing end 
rather than in its origins—the better 
thought of the last two or three genera- 
tions that conditions the present and 
that may or may not be in harmony with 
a remoter past. There is no dividing-line 
in history, but there are visible various 
strands, now one uppermost and then 
another. A reasonable selection should 
represent the various strands in the per- 
spective of the better thought of our 
time. 

The Western tradition, as we like to 
call it, has changed materially in the last 
hundred years. We cannot see society as 
before the industrial revolution, or indi- 
viduals as before the development of psy- 
chology, or philosophies and religions as 
before the development of science; even 
the attitude toward time is altering, from 
a preoccupation with the past to an at- 
tempt, feeble as yet, to face the future. 
None of the central beliefs of reasonable 
people today are what they were in an- 
cient Greece or in the Middle Ages or in 
Renaissance England, or even in 1837. 
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Your ideas and mine were not formed 
on the older classics but by stimulating 
people who were a little our senior and by 
writings current when we were young— 
and current since if we have continued to 
grow. We turned to the older literature 
with tendencies already established and 
actually more for confirmation of beliefs 
already held than for new ones. 

We need today more courage, espe- 
cially in the colleges, to approach life in 
the idiom and with the premises of today 
and the recent past. No others are genu- 
inely operative, except in small eddies of 
people somewhat separated from their 
time, nor can others operate. Often we 
have tended to stress the aristocratic and 
the sentimental or at least the comfort- 
ably idealistic in the past, without suffi- 
cient regard for its effect or for the pos- 
sible confusion in thinking it may cause. 
Years ago F. W. Maitland put the func- 
tion of history thus: 

Nowadays we may see the office of historical 
research as that of explaining, and therefore 
lightening, the pressure that the past must 
exercise upon the present, and the present 
upon the future. Today we study the day before 
yesterday, in order that yesterday may not 
paralyse today, and today may not paralyse 
tomorrow. 

Literature, because of the greater in- 
tensity and immediacy of its picture, can 
do this even better than derived history. 
With the best of intentions we have tend- 
ed to focus attention on literature that 
describes times that have gone and can 
never return. We need to attempt to the 
best of our all-too-weak abilities a long- 
range view of the future as well as of the 
past, and sometimes at its expense. There 
will be difficulty and discipline and chal- 
lenge enough in the best that is now be- 
ing thought and said and in what from 
the past can speak immediately and gen- 
uinely to us and to our pupils and stu- 
dents. In this way we can help establish 
a usable tradition, looking forward con- 
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fidently to seeing it altered in times to 
come. 


Probably most teachers of English are 
skeptical of what we have called earlier 
a naturalistic view because it seems to 
them cold and unfriendly to ideals. A 
completely mechanical or materialistic 
faith may be, but how can a view that 
aims ‘“‘to take nature naturally” be hos- 
tile to the aspirations of the most idol- 
ized and most troublesome of natural 
creatures? 

There are different approaches to 
ideals and different ways of defending 
and encouraging them. An idealist sees 
ideals as ultimates rather than as direc- 
tions, a product of mind interpreting a 
universal order, the will of God, or some 
“absolute”; ultimately as in the line in 
Antigone: ““The laws unwritten in the 
heavens.” We must respect the energiz- 
ing of generations of men that this view 
has provided. Only—the ideals have an 
unhappy tendency to become thin, to be- 
come formulas, and to be a short-lived 
influence. After a number of fervent but 
perhaps increasingly thoughtless repeti- 
tions, they seem insufficient and may 
lead to a feeling of frustration, to open 
revolt, or, worst of all, to apathy. 

To a naturalist ideals are not some- 
thing from above or outside ourselves but 
from below and from ourselves, our “‘bet- 
ter selves.” Their selection and their 
statement are the work of men, of men 
observing the world and people in it, re- 
flecting upon their ways, and choosing 
what seem best for our ultimate welfare. 
Ideals are not contrary to nature or in 
conflicc with it but natural desires seen 
in a perspective of human values. Pro- 
fessor D. H. Parker has defined the nat- 
uralistic approach to ideals this way: 

There is, therefore, no difference in kind 


between standard or ideal values and other 
values. Standard values are selected values; 
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the standard methods that serve them are 
selected procedures; in the large sense of the 
term, they are choices. The standard forms of 
legal procedure have been chosen through a 
long process of selection from alternative meth- 
ods; classic art has been chosen from innumer- 
able competing works; the approved way of 
conducting business has prevailed over the older 
method of haggling....The difficulty of 
maintaining standards has no other source than 
the competition of other values. ... For most 
standards are not only attainable, but are 
actually attained in human experience. Stand- 
ards of good manners, of business honesty, of 
scholarly probity, of sincere and friendly rela- 
tions, are realized by numerous men and women, 
and find justification in their lives; and there are 
works of art—the Parthenon, Notre Dame de 
Chartres, the Divina Commedia, the Féte 
Champétre—in which ideal beauty is realized. 
The ideal itself is formed on the basis of such 
instances of supreme value. In art, the classic 
works; in manners, people of gracious lives are 
themselves the standard; and even so difficult 
an ideal as that of early Christianity was real- 
ized in the lives of the saints. The imitation of 
Christ, not the following of some never-to-be- 
realized goal, was the aim of Christian prac- 
tice [Human Values, pp. 35-37). 


Ideals and standards so derived and so 
rationalized can be immediately under- 
stood, remembered, constantly renewed, 
and perhaps even approached. Evidence 
drawn from an understanding of man’s 
capacities, needs, and desires may be 
more compelling than even quotations 
from Plato, and certainly they can be 
brought to life for young people. 


Today we have special need of a 
philosophy that can help us face or at 
least contemplate the future. We are liv- 
ing in a timid and negative and, in many 
respects, reactionary period. Many of our 
social and political leaders seem to be 
floundering with little purpose except to 
serve their own ends; we, the public, with 
little initiative, seem to act only under 
the stress of an extensive advertising 
campaign. There is a sensational, melo- 
dramatic frame of mind about that lets 


our publicists and even some responsible 
leaders talk loosely of war without count- 
ing the effects of their words. It is not 
that they want war but that the ideal of 
“peace” was too easily assumed. They 
forgot, as we all forgot, the cost and the 
dangers of peace, which are more certain 
and more pervasive and more constant 
than those of war—and are not the 
breadth of an ocean away. We cannot 
plan just to wage war or to avoid it, but 
we could plan many of the myriad de- 
tails of simple day-to-day living if we 
had the will. 

Social questions at home show the 
same emotional state of mind and the 
same reactionary tendency. The more 
prosperous and conservative class are 
scared of losing their control and are fol- 
lowing a shortsighted policy of making 
what they can now; the less-well-off live 
in fear of recurrent hard times if not un- 
der more immediate pressure. Those of 
us in the middle are at least uncertain 
and Jook around before we speak. The 
persecution of ideas is not so brutal as it 
was after the first World War—there is 
no A. Mitchell Palmer, and we can be- 
lieve there will not be another Sacco- 
Vanzetti tragedy. But there are enough 
suspicion and friction to keep people 
from getting together on important mat- 
ters. 

There is a reactionary trend in the in- 
tellectual world too—and there is not the 
ferment of the early twenties to counter- 
balance it. As always, education feels the 
general social pressure. The gains of 
“progressive education” are being tossed 
out along with its unhappy features. 
Courses are planned, especially in the 
colleges, by pressing the button that 
releases a group of classics without re- 
gard to their appropriateness for the 
time or for young people. Even the old 
battle cry of “ More grammar!”’ is raised. 
At the same time, of course, the main 
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line of development in our work goes 
steadily on. But the clash of differing 
aims and means of approaching them is 
certainly not less than usual and seems 
to be somewhat more intense. 

In such a period the opposite sides 
tend to line up as “conservative” or 
“radical,” general emotional pattern 
that lead to action without considering 
the full merits of the question. Can we 
raise the part of the general struggle that 
comes within our professional purview 
above this emotional level? The best 
way I see is to become more conscious of 
and more active in a naturalistic philoso- 
phy. Representatives of the other tradi- 
tions of belief also say that the time needs 
their ministrations. I believe that they 
are disqualified by the nature and re- 
moteness of their ideals and the difficulty 
of making contact with concrete prob- 
lems and especially with young people. 

Shifting the center of our fundamental 
beliefs will not work a miracle. But fac- 
ing squarely people as they are at their 
best and discovering ways of helping 
more to see this plain human ideal may 
accomplish much. The first step is taking 
human nature calmly, naturally. Judged 
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against ultimate ideals, it leaves much 
to be desired. Judged against the back- 
ground of its evolution, it also leaves 
much to be desired, but it also shows a 
line of hope for future development. Our 
traits, our weaknesses even, are not a 
falling from grace—though the old theol- 
ogy still pursues us—but a natural 
growth from even lower forms. We do 
not see a clear advance but a hitching 
along of individuals, and the individuals 
make the race. We cannot make over the 
race, but we can occasionally contribute 
to the individuals. 

This will require patience and a long- 
range view and a faith that our efforts 
will bring some reward—not a revolution 
or a reformation or a millennium but a 
further step in the line of natural de- 
velopment. I believe that a more nat- 
uralistic “emphasis of attention” will 
serve as a counterbalance to emotion and 
that a more realistic faith will help us to 
solve more of our professional problems, 
help us deal more adequately with our 
materials, and help us face our pupils at 
all levels with more confidence and with 
more hope of aiding them today and per- 
haps tomorrow. 


English Teaching and the Phoenix of Scholarship 


HELENE W. HARTLEY’ 


| T Is my observation that no teacher of 
English ever calls a spade a spade in a 
title. By nature and training we prefer 
symbolism and allusion. Since, true to 
my profession, I have chosen tonight to 
call my spade a phoenix, let me hasten 
to say that under that title lies a thesis 
and a conviction both of which I hope 
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within the time allotted me to be able to 
share with you. My thesis is that the fu- 
ture of English as a subject of instruction 
in the schools of this country is only in 
part dependent upon the extent to which 
teachers adopt a sound educational phi- 
losophy or upon the nature of new cur- 
riculums and courses of study that are 
the expressions of that philosophy. To a 
greater degree than we commonly think, 
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it depends on influences, attitudes, and 
practices that emanate from the gradu- 
ate departments of English in our uni- 
versities, and both directly and in ways 
less obvious affect the kind of teaching 
that will be done in the schools, whatever 
the course of study. I invite you to ex- 
amine with me some of the evidence on 
which this thesis rests and to consider 
briefly what changes if any are needed if 
English is to become the powerful medi- 
um of universal education it at least in- 
cipiently is. 

Not long ago I had occasion to review 
programs of past sessions of the Council. 
I must confess to a certain nostalgia as 
I saw reflected in those of earlier days a 
calm certainty and a fundamental sense 
of security with respect to the nature of 
our responsibilities and of our particular 
area of scholarship. Three distinct phases 
of the subject were recognized—litera- 
ture, composition, and grammar. Council 
programs were divided accordingly. In 
literature it was our responsibility and 
our pleasant privilege to pass on to 
others, younger than ourselves but very 
like us in interests and abilities, the lives 
and works of the great English writers, 
with as much of the scholarship apper- 
taining thereto as the immaturity of our 
students would permit. If occasionally 
we went beyond those limits in attempt- 
ing to convey the accumulated riches of 
literary scholarship, little harm was 
done. The revelation of our more than 
adequate equipment merely strength- 
ened our standing and gave us the satis- 
faction that comes from a mastery of 
one’s materials beyond the margin of 
need. 

In rhetoric and composition, also, we 
were sure. We had ourselves been taught 
the Aristotelian divisions of rhetoric and 
had been given rigorous discipline in 
writing each type. Unity, coherence, and 


emphasis we understood as principles to 
be taught as generalizations applicable 
to all writing. In the third division of our 
subject, grammar, we attained a pinnacle 
of certainty and enjoyed the satisfaction 
and prestige that a command of any area 
of specialized knowledge can give. 

With the goals of instruction in sec- 
ondary and elementary school in full 
harmony with those of our own prepara- 
tion at more advanced levels, with a con- 
tent of which we felt a reasonable com- 
mand as a result of our training, we were 
free to turn our attention to perfecting 
our skill in the art of teaching. At ses- 
sions of the Council we considered not 
what but how. How best to present the 
mythological background of Allegro” 
and “Tl Penseroso”; how to insure pleas- 
ure and permanence in the memorizing 
of great passages; whether assignment or 
free choice of theme subjects secured bet- 
ter results, and whether the diagram was 
the best method of teaching sentence 
analysis—those were the subjects that 
claimed our attention. If my tone of 
voice in this review is at all ironic, it is 
merely the result of an effort not to ex- 
claim with Li’] Abner, “Oh, happy day!” 

For there came a time when Council 
programs changed, reflecting a change 
that was taking place in the schools. The 
reorganization of American education 
was under way—a reorganization direct- 
ed toward providing at long last a pro- 
gram consistent with the purposes of 
universal education. English along with 
every other subject of study came under 
examination for its potentialities as a 
medium through which to achieve objec- 
tives newly defined in terms of the needs 
of all. What, we were compelled to ask, is 
the place of English in a curriculum de- 
signed for all American youth? What in 
the nature and scope of the subject can 
English contribute to the specific pur- 
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poses of such an undertaking? What, for 
example, can the teaching of language 
and literature accomplish in promoting 
the ability of young people to live rich, 
well-adjusted personal lives, to get the 
greatest value from friends and family, 
to meet with understanding the problems 
of intercultural and international rela- 
tionships, to promote the democratic 
way of life, to find a vocation and earn a 
living? The enumeration of even a few of 
these present concerns of ours indicates 
the fundamental change in the concepts 
of English from those that guided our 
work in earlier days. 

We are all familiar with the develop- 
ments that have resulted from the 
changed direction of our thinking. New 
courses of study in English have been 
built around such objectives as those 
mentioned. Individual schools and teach- 
ers, state and city systems, and local Eng- 
lish associations have turned to the re- 
making of English with varying degrees 
of wholeheartedness and with many dif- 
ferent plans emerging; but through them 
all consistently runs one purpose—to 
make English not a subject of special- 
ized study for the few, nor yet a mere 
“tool subject,” but to explore its full pos- 
sibilities as a powerful medium of uni- 
versal education. To this end the National 
Council itself has launched a nation-wide 
curriculum study extending from kinder- 
garten to graduate school. 

In the midst of this vigorous activity 
it may be well to ask what the chances 
are that a genuine transformation will 
take place in the actual teaching of Eng- 
lish in the classrooms of the land. Will a 
new program emerge in practice or re- 
main locked within the printed pages of 
a course of study, save here and there in 
experimental schools? 

The answer seems to me to depend 
upon the kind of preparation teachers of 
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English are able to secure; and that prep- 
aration is determined to a greater degree 
than we may realize by the definition and 
standards of scholarship established and 
maintained in the graduate schools of the 
universities. For according to those 
standards and in their tradition the 
teachers of teachers in our colleges are 
prepared. 

There is no need to remind this audi- 
ence of the origins of the definition of 
scholarship in English that prevails in 
our colleges and universities today. How 
George Ticknor and other eager young 
Americans brought to Harvard the Ger- 
man concept of exact, painstaking, scien- 
tific research in the accumulation of facts 
as a goal and the very essence of scholar- 
ship, and how in consequence the method 
of biographical and historical research 
and philological study became the ap- 
proved scholarly approach to literature 
—this is a familiar story to every student 
of the teaching of English. Readers of 
our professional journals are familiar 
with the controversy concerning con- 
cepts of scholarship that is now being 
pleasantly waged among representatives 
of graduate departments. Into this con- 
troversy it is not my purpose to enter. I 
would instead point out that, whatever 
differences of opinion exist concerning 
scholarly values in English, the tradi- 
tional concept still prevails. For evi- 
dence one need only attend the oral ex- 
aminations given candidates for higher 
degrees. There the particularizing of 
knowledge is still the rule, at times to the 
point of the trivial. Rarely indeed are 
generalizations, interpretations, and bas- 
ic understandings tested. 

Moreover, by our traditional stand- 
ards and practices, the area in which 
scholarly pursuit in English may be car- 
ried on is distinctly limited. To be sure, 
in literature the exhaustion of research 
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possibilities in the more remote and ob- 
scure has forced some expansion to in- 
clude American literature and other 
areas of recent interest, but the tendency 
is to hold any who venture forth in this 
fashion to an even more rigorous applica- 
tion of traditional methods as a protec- 
tion against the charge of unscholarliness 
readily brought by those who would set 
the boundaries more narrowly. Of ex- 
pansion into other areas already interre- 
lated with English there is still little evi- 
dence. In a few universities the depart- 
ment of English now gives a Ph.D. joint- 
ly with the department of psychology; 
but, in general, departmental lines are 
still too sharply drawn to permit ad- 
vanced students of English to explore re- 
lated disciplines. 

Even a superficial examination of the 
courses of study in English now being 
developed for the schools will reveal the 
wide gap that exists between the con- 
cepts of scholarship under which teachers 
are now, in the main, prepared and the 
demands made upon them by the pro- 
posed reorganization of our subject. 
Where once a teacher’s preparation in 
college was in complete harmony with 
what he would do in the schools, with a 
resultant satisfaction and sense of ade- 
quacy on his part, the lack of basic prep- 
aration to put into effect a new philoso- 
phy constitutes at this time an obstacle 
to reorganization far more important 
than any attitude toward the philosophy 
itself. 

An illustration may serve to illuminate 
the precise nature of the dilemma. Re- 
cently I visited a school in which a new 
course of study in English had been 
adopted. The first teacher with whom I 
talked said, with an air of frankness and 
considered statement, that I would see 
nothing of the new course in her class. 
She had worked on the committee that 
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produced it; she believed in its worth as 
a program for this school; but she could 
not teach it. “‘Why not?” I asked. “ Be- 
cause I do not know enough,” was her 
reply. ‘‘And I do not intend to go off the 
deep end where I’m not prepared to 
swim. I prefer solid ground—for me and 
my pupils.” 

I was interested in the problem she 
had stated and remained to see, if pos- 
sible, wherein the difficulty lay. 

They were studying poetry that day. 
The first poem presented was the twenty- 
ninth sonnet of Shakespeare. Skilfully 
she developed the form used, the rhyme 
scheme of the three quatrains and the 
couplet. With genuine intellectual zest 
she told of the problem of dating the 
sonnets and shared with her pupils some 
of the attempts that had been made to 
relate the twenty-ninth to a definite peri- 
od in Shakespeare’s life. She led them to 
think with her as to who might have been 
the successful men surrounding Shake- 
speare to whom he referred: “‘ Wishing 
me like to one more rich in hope . . . De- 
siring this man’s art and that man’s 
scope.” She briefly sketched for them 
some of the exhaustive research around 
the questions of identity of the one whose 
““sweet love remembered such wealth 
brings/That then I scorn to change my 
state with kings.”’ 

The second poem taught was Brown- 
ing’s ‘“‘Home Thoughts from Abroad.” 
She wrote the date 1845 on the board and 
said that the poem was published in that 
year and that that was important, for in 
1846 Browning married Elizabeth Bar- 
rett. They went to Italy to live and were 
so happy together there that he would 
probably never have written that par- 
ticular poem had he not done so then out 
of his earlier experience in travel. They 
then re-created an English landscape in 
the spring—at least a landscape in 
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Browning’s England. With him they re- 
jected the “gaudy melon flower” of 
Italy. 

I could give further examples, but this is 
enough to convey some notion of the ex- 
cellent teaching that was going on in that 
class—excellent in terms of the tradition- 
al purposes for the teaching of literature, 
excellent in a scholarship and preparation 
adequate to that purpose, excellent in 
the quiet zest and satisfaction of the 
teacher in her work—a zest that I think 
was conveyed to some at least of the 
class, whatever they made of its basis. 

Wherein did this excellent teacher feel 
herself unable to meet the demands of 
the new course of study? I believe the 
answer lay not so much in need for ac- 
quaintance with a different type or wider 
range of literature as in a lack of under- 
standing of the nature of literature itself 
and of an approach to it at once more 
consistent with its nature and more ap- 
propriate to the purposes proposed for its 
teaching. For, whatever our efforts at 
exact scholarship may imply to the con- 
trary, the essence of literature lies not in 
the particular but in the universal. No 
work of art is born until the creator tran- 
scends the moment that gave it birth; 
until his particular experience—his grief, 
his hope, his love—has taken on the cast 
of universal significance and can be given 
utterance not as an outpouring of his 
particular experience but as an expres- 
sion of a universal value, a universal 
truth, a universal insight. And it is 
through this true nature of literature, its 
universality, that the objectives we are 
at present defining for it as a medium of 
education must be achieved. An overem- 
phasis upon the particular, the chaining 
of literature to specific biographical or 
historic fact—that constitutes the pre- 
vailing method of scholarship—can de- 
feat the larger purposes of study and 
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may in fact represent an important but 
far less profound scholarship than the 
discovery of its universal significance 
and a study of the art by which that sig- 
nificance is conveyed. 

Take for further example the instance 
cited. Does the greatness of the twenty- 
ninth sonnet lie in the art with which 
Shakespeare has perpetuated a possible 
personal experience or in the art by 
which he has expressed a universal hu- 
man need for some haven of surcease 
from life’s woes—one’s art, one’s treas- 
ured spot, a friend, a home, a love. And 
is Browning’s lyric “literature’’ because 
it perpetuates for us his personal experi- 
ence of nostalgic recollection or because 
within it lies a universal discovery that 
our hearts are attached beyond what we 
dream to little things—the pear tree in 
the hedge, the chafinch singing, the tick- 
ing of a clock upon the wall, shadows 
across a lawn, footsteps passing at a giv- 
en hour, the whistle of a boat far out at 
sea. 

Presented as /iterature, in terms of uni- 
versal significance, these two poems 
might well have contributed to insights 
and perceptions that would permanently 
enrich the personal living of nearly all in 
that class. The fact that they were 
Elizabethan and Victorian in their mo- 
ment of birth need not matter. But, 
studied in the particularizing mode of 
traditional scholarship alone, they could 
serve as contribution to the few only, 
those for whom literature might be or 
might become an area of specialized in- 
terest. And this also would be true 
whether the poems used were Victorian 
or contemporary. In this I am pointing 
out that the matter of selection, impor- 
tant as it may be, is of relatively little 
consequence in comparison with the ap- 
proach and method of literary study 
adopted. 
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It is, I hope, unnecessary for me to say 
that I am far from implying a return to 
a once too familiar use of literature as a 
basis for morals thrust upon it. Nor— 
and this is important—am I suggesting 
that literature be used as a springboard 
from which the teacher of English is to 
proceed into instruction in psychology, 
mental hygiene, economics, political sci- 
ence, and basic social issues. The super- 
ficial discussions, the lamentable giving 
of misinformation and unfounded state- 
ment, heard in many a class under such 
a concept of the function of literature 
and of the teacher of English further 
point to the need for a profound under- 
standing of the nature of literature, its 
values and its limitations as an art form, 
in contrast with informative and docu- 
mentary writing, and for a clear percep- 
tion of what may be achieved within the 
true nature of literature toward the at- 
tainment of desirable educational goals. 

For such a demand a meager prepara- 
tion is now made possible under the rigid- 
ly specialized training of an undergradu- 
ate or graduate major in English. We 
need at once a broader and a more pro- 
found scholarship if the demands upon 
the teacher of literature in today’s 
schools are to be met. And may I add 
that the teacher has a right to expect 
from his preparation in subject matter 
some of the sureness and sense of adequa- 
cy for the task he undertakes that re- 
warded teachers of English before the 
present gap appeared. 

In this discussion of some of the impli- 
cations for the preparation of teachers 
that lie in proposed reorganizations of 
English for the schools, I have dwelt 
primarily on literature. There is time in 
this paper only to point out that similar 
changes are needed if teachers are to be 
prepared for current demands upon them 
in the language aspects of our subject 


also. The social and personal significance 
of speech and writing, the nature of lan- 
guage as a psychological and social phe- 
nomenon, the whole new world of mod- 
ern linguistic science so challengingly 
presented by Dr. Fries at our opening 
session last year—for these little provi- 
sion is now made in the preparation of 
teachers. Study for the Ph.D. tradition- 
ally falls within the scope of literary 
study in the specialized sense already de- 
scribed. It is difficult to find staff mem- 
bers who are themselves prepared to ex- 
pand departmental offerings in the broad 
areas of language study. And there is at 
present serious reluctance to break down 
departmental lines sufficiently to bring 
together the full resources of any one in- 
stitution to this end. If it were possible 
to draw upon offerings that now appear 
divided among departments of English, 
psychology, anthropology, sociology, his- 
tory, romance and classical languages, 
and speech, a much more adequate prep- 
aration for teaching might be given. 

In the distant day when the primary 
function of the secondary school was to 
prepare young people for college, the 
need for close articulation between the 
two levels was clearly recognized and 
many avenues were maintained through 
which the standards and attitudes of the 
colleges were conveyed to the schools. In- 
deed we often refer to that period as one 
of “college domination.” 

But as the role of the high school 
changed, the lines of interrelationship be- 
tween schools and colleges tended to be 
broken. We failed to recognize that, even 
more than in the days of fundamentally 
identical purpose, communication must 
be maintained and interpretation in- 
sured. There must be a different but no 
less close articulation. For, admittedly 
or not, the “subject-matter depart- 
ments” of our colleges and universities 
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carry among their responsibilities that of 
preparing teachers for the schools. This 
is a responsibility that cannot be dele- 
gated to departments especially set up 
for the purpose, thus allowing the pat- 
tern of instruction and scholarship in 
subject matter to go its traditional way, 
save as it is modified by the impact of the 
changing population of the colleges 
themselves. It is a responsibility that 
must be harmoniously and effectively 
shared. Moreover, there must be a will- 
ingness and a provision of means by 
which teachers of English in college and 
teachers of English in the schools can sit 
down together to ask what are the im- 
plications of the changed philosophy and 
emerging program of universal education 
in so far as they impose new demands 
upon the teacher and indicate new direc- 
tions for the preparation he must re- 
ceive. Responsibility for developing this 
kind of articulation rests equally upon 
both groups. 

There can be no doubt that the place 
of English in education is now being de- 
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termined. Whether it will become a vital 
core of the developing curriculums of our 
schools or be gradually withdrawn to the 
fringe among specialized learnings elec- 
tive for the few remains to be seen. It is 
my belief that whichever development 
takes place will ultimately be determined 
not so much by the type of courses we plan 
as by the type of preparation given pro- 
spective teachers and by the willingness 
and ability of the experienced to extend 
their scholarship far beyond the scope of 
their own previous training. I would urge 
that together we carefully examine the 
new courses of study and the recommen- 
dations that will emerge from the work 
of our own Curriculum Commission to 
discover the kind of scholarship neces- 
sitated for teachers if the purposes of the 
reorganization of English as a medium of 
education are to be fulfilled. It may be 
that we shall find that scholarship in our 
subject must, like the phoenix of ancient 
myth, return to the alters to be con- 
sumed and rise anew from its own ashes, 
strong and vigorous and renewed. 


The Motion Picture and the Teacher of English 


HERBERT WEISINGER' 


I AM going to plead that the responsi- 
bility for the serious study and teaching 
of the motion picture as an art form must 
be assumed by the teacher of English. 
The experience of seeing the movies has 
become so universal, their aesthetic and 
social effects so far-reaching, and their 
artistic worth so varied, that we must 
give the study of the film as much serious 
attention as we give to any other art 
form. 

I shall refrain from using the specious 
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argument that, if we will not do the job, 
someone perhaps less qualified will, nor 
shall I even say that it is our professional 
and social responsibility to do so (though 
I honestly think it is). I base my appeal 
on the grounds that the study of the mo- 
tion picture is on an aesthetic plane equal 
to that of the study of literature. In 
other words, I argue that the motion pic- 
ture is a significant art form, a form dif- 
ferent from literature to be sure, but so 
closely allied to it as to bring the motion 
picture within the proper scope of our 
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endeavors. It is my contention that the 
motion picture bears to literature the 
same relation the theater does. 

Though the motion picture has had 
but a brief history, it has already pro- 
duced notable works of art; more impor- 
tant, it is potentially capable of giving us 
even greater artistic creations. I believe, 
in fact, that the motion picture, if re- 
leased from the financial and moral 
bondage in which it is now held, can be 
expected to equal, within its own aesthet- 
ic terms of course, the artistic achieve- 
ment of the Greek drama and the Eliza- 
bethan theater; this is a proposition 
which Professor Allardyce Nicoll has 
argued for most convincingly in his Film 
and Theatre. And I think it can even be 
argued that the motion picture is the 
most distinctive form of expression of the 
culture of the twentieth century on quite 
valid technological, aesthetic, and ideo- 
logical grounds. 

Even in its present state, the film has 
presented us with a range of aesthetic 
and social problems which we need to 
solve; at the same time, I think it is the 
teacher of English who is best equipped 
to solve them. Though the questions 
which are raised here are couched in 
terms applicable to the cinema, I think 
that they are also questions which we are 
accustomed to raise in connection with 
our study of literature. 

First, we need studies of the film as an 
independent art form. What is the rela- 
tion of the film to the other forms of art, 
particularly literature and painting, 
though the arts of ballet, music, stage 
design, and others enter in also; more 
particularly, what is the relation of the 
film to literature, especially the drama 
and the novel? What distinguishes it 
from them? What, in short, is the precise 
nature of the film as an art form? What 
are its aesthetic laws? 
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I do not mean, of course, that these 
questions have not been raised or an- 
swers suggested. There is already a con- 
siderable literature on the aesthetics of 
the film, especially by writers abroad. 
The finest Russian directors, Eisenstein, 
Pudovkin, and Potamkin among them, 
have expressed their theories of film 
aesthetics, and a number of notable 
books, especially R. Manvell’s Film, for 
which we need an American counterpart, 
has already appeared. There is work in 
progress in this country which will bear 
watching: Lewis Jacobs’ forthcoming 
book on the grammar of the film and 
Milton S. Fox’s notes on film aesthetics, 
to mention but two studies. But the sub- 
ject is by no means exhausted; the aes- 
thetic of the film is far from being fully 
analyzed; and we need more work along 
the line of Professor Erwin Panofsky’s 
“Style and Medium in the Moving Pic- 
ture,” in which the learning of a great art 
historian has been united with an en- 
thusiasm for the film to produce a 
pioneering effort which should be fol- 
lowed. 

Second, the history of the film needs to 
be written, and, more important, indi- 
vidual aspects of that history need to be 
studied in detail. With the exception of 
Lewis Jacobs’ excellent history of the 
American film, there are practically no 
satisfactory historical studies. Yet here 
the range of possibilities for the scholar is 
wide indeed, and we should examine the 
past of the film exactly as we have stud- 
ied the past of literature, and by means 
of the same research techniques. A book 
which may well be followed for its ap- 
proach and technique is Siegfried Kra- 
cauer’s From Caligari to Hitler; Jay 
Leyda’s forthcoming volume may provide 
another significant study in the history 
of the film. 

We need to know more about the cir- 
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cumstances under which the earlier films 
were produced and how these circum- 
stances affected the artistic product 
which resulted from them. We ought to 
know in greater detail the ideas, aims, 
and methods of the early producers, di- 
rectors, technicians, and actors. Here the 
valuable indices in Sight and Sound of the 
cinema work of von Stroheim, Griffith, 
Chaplin, Lang, Flaherty, and Richter 
provide a good starting-point; but, again, 
the field is almost unexplored. 

Moreover, we need studies which 
classify motion pictures by kinds and 
which examine the nature of these types 
and the aesthetic problems which are 
raised by them. We should know about 
characterization, the kinds and classes of 
people represented, the ways in which 
they were represented, and the sig- 
nificance of these depictions. We need, in 
short, precisely the same kind of studies 
of the films of the past as Professor Lan- 
caster and his students have been giv- 
ing us of the French drama of the seven- 
teenth century. This approach to the 
film is virtually neglected; outside of 
such large divisions as the American film 
or the Russian film, the documentary or 
the educational film, no systematic clas- 
sification of films has been made, as to 
either subject matter or kind or purpose. 
Some attempt has been made, however, 
to treat current cycles of films as they 
come into vogue: Fritz Lang on the crime 
film, Dudley Nichols on the war film, 
Franklin Fearing on the psychological 
film, and several writers on the fact film; 
but these are only indications of what 
can be done, and almost nothing of the 
sort has been attempted for the films of 
the past. 

Even more neglected is the study of 
the ideas expressed by the motion pic- 
ture. The film has reflected the ideas of 
the last fifty years on every level, from 
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sophisticated abstractionism to popular 
primitivism, but practically nothing has 
been done to treat the motion picture 
as an ideological mirror of a half-century 
of ideas in conflict. The closest approach 
to this problem has been the considera- 
tion of the treatment of minorities by the 
movies, but this is far from exhausting 
the subject. 

Allied to the study of the ideas ex- 
pressed in the film is the analysis of au- 
dience response. This is an area of inves- 
tigation which has had more research 
done on it than any other field. In addi- 
tion to the important work of Margaret 
Thorp and the volumes in the Payne 
Fund series, there are continuing studies 
of audience, and especially childrens’, re- 
sponse to the movies. But there is no 
study of audience-art relations of the 
kind which makes Professor Harbage’s 
work so notable; it is the role of the au- 
dience in aritistic creation which needs 
attention. 

Third, since the production of the film 
is not only an artistic endeavor but a 
business enterprise as well, a number of 
complicated and touchy problems arise 
on this score. Who owns the film indus- 
try? Does this ownership have any effect 
on the contents of the films made under 
these circumstances? There are a few 
studies of this aspect of the film which 
can serve as guides to future research: 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science volume, The Motion Pic- 
ture in Its Economic and Social Aspects, 
edited by King and Tickenor; Daniel 
Bertrand’s T.N.".C. study, The Motion 
Picture Industry; Mae Huetigg’s Eco- 
nomic Control; and Carey McWilliams’ 
“The Island of Hollywood”’ in his South- 
ern California Country. 

In larger terms, this problem may be 
restated as: What is the relation of the 
film to society? Is this at present a 
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healthy relationship? What can be done 
to improve it? What are the differences 
between the pictures produced in this 
country and those of France and the 
U.S.S.R., for example? What are the 
reasons for these differences and what is 
their significance? Here again the effects 
of social taboos and pressure groups must 
be considered. Professor Adler’s Art and 
Prudence, Max Lerner’s movie reviews in 
his Public Journal, James Agee’s reviews 
in the Nation, James T. Farrell’s two es- 
says on Hollywood in The League of 
Frightened Philistines, Tyler Parker’s 
stringent papers, and a number of earlier 
essays show what can be done in this field. 

I have listed only a few of the many 
problems raised through a consideration 
of the motion picture studied as one 
would any other art form. The field is, in 
effect, wide open to research. And it is 
my contention that the teacher of Eng- 
lish is qualified to deal with these prob- 
lems. By virtue of his research training 
and because he is most concerned with 
the artistic, social, and ethical questions 
raised by the serious study of literature, 
the teacher of English is more adequately 
prepared to begin the equally serious 
study of the motion picture in most of its 
aspects than many of his colleagues in 
other fields, with the possible exception 
of the teacher of art and the psychologist 
in specialized areas. For the preparation 
of the teacher of English, his methods of 
study, and his point of view have already 
equipped him to recognize and deal with 
the same problems I have listed above as 
they relate to literature; he is therefore 
ready to relate them to the motion pic- 
ture as well. 

The main difficulty we have to face is 
in the proper preparation for our task. 
Here there are three obstacles to over- 
come, the first of which is in obtaining 
the films themselves. At present, outside 
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of the excellent resources of the Museum 
of Modern Art Film Library, the films of 
the past are almost impossible to get; 
even the Museum does not have Chap- 
lin’s best films, for example, and often 
the vagaries of the studios will unexpect- 
edly prompt their executors to withdraw 
from the Museum’s archives pictures 
they have previously allowed the Muse- 
um to show. The situation in regard to 
books and articles concerning the mo- 
tion picture is somewhat better. Again, 
the resources of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art Film Library are excellent, and 
the Library of the Motion Picture Acad- 
emy is of equal worth; unfortunately, 
one is located in New York City and 
the other is in Los Angeles, with the 
whole area in between without librar- 
ies of comparable scope. Incidentally, 
this is true of the locations of the schools 
where real attention is paid to the study 
of the film: New York University and 
City College in New York City and the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
and Southern California in Los Angeles. 

The second obstacle is the scarcity of 
scholarly publications devoted to the 
motion picture. The Hollywood Quarterly 
is a long step in the right direction, but 
its purposes are not pitched on the same 
level as, say, Studies in Philology or 
Philological Quarterly. The Screen Writer 
contains much worth-while material, 
but, again, it serves quite another pur- 
pose than that of scholarship, and neither 
publication is concerned with the study 
of the history of the film to any impor- 
tant degree. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of books and articles on the mo- 
tion picture is considerable, as a survey 
of the bibliography of the Motion Pic- 
ture Academy will show; but the articles 
are found in a great variety of publica- 
tions and are of unequal merit from our 
point of view. 
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Nevertheless, so far as the history and 
aesthetics of the film are concerned, it is 
possible to work up and keep active a 
respectable bibliography indeed; the bib- 
liography in Jacobs’ history, for example, 
shows what can be done in this field, and 
it is to be hoped that the W.P.A. Index 
to the motion picture will be brought to 
completion. The present resources of a 
good working library, plus judicious pur- 
chase, can in time create a useful working 
bibliography from which scholarly stud- 
ies in the history and aesthetics of the 
film can be made. 

But the third most serious difficulty in 
preparation is in the securing of reliable 
information on how the motion pictures 
are made, the organization of the studios, 
their ownership and policies, and their 
working practices. The motion picture 
differs from the other art forms in that it 
isa big business; in fact, as arecent adver- 
tisement for Universal Pictures Com- 
pany points out: “Few seem to realize 
that beneath the industry’s Hollywood 
glamour there is a great basic stability.” 
It goes on to show that there are 
200,000,000 people all over the world 
who pay weekly cash amounting to 
$2,000,000,000 revenue a year; profits of 
Universal alone amounted to $4,565,219. 
In short, the aim of management is to 
make a profit for the stockholder, just as 
in any other business; only in this case, 
the product is not nuts and bolts but 
movies; outside of that, there is no dif- 
ference in the point of view of ownership, 
and artistic worth must therefore come 
in, if it comes in at all, through the side 
door. 

Moreover, no other art form is created 
by so many people working in so compli- 
cated a hierarchy of responsibility. Who 
is responsible for the final form of the 
picture: Ownership in New York? Top 
management in the front office in Holly- 
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wood? The producer? The director? The 
writer? The cameraman? The cutter? 
The sales department? The publicity of- 
fice? The Johnston Office? The answer 
seems to lie in some inscrutable arrange- 
ment whereby all the conflicting inter- 
ests and desires are ultimately compro- 
mised in the final form of the film. No 
study of the motion picture as an art 
form can afford to neglect the effect of 
the structure and practice of the industry 
on the ultimate shape of the film. 

Unfortunately, it is next to impossible 
to obtain accurate information concern- 
ing this aspect of the motion pictures. 
Business is not at all inclined to reveal its 
secrets, and the studios are so busy and 
the amounts of money they deal in so 
large that they can afford neither the 
time nor the money to stop to ask them- 
selves how they manage to turn out a 
movie. To be sure, some of the individual 
studios are quite co-operative and are 
pleased to open their doors to serious 
students, but even if one were to spend a 
few weeks wandering from department 
to department to watch operations and 
to ask questions, no clear picture of the 
functioning of the industry would be 
likely to emerge, since the process of 
making a film is so complicated and since 
the studios differ so widely in their prac- 
tices. 

I stress this point because, while it is 
possible to discuss a novel without deal- 
ing at any great length with the eco- 
nomics of the book trade (yet we know 
considerably more about the economics 
of the Elizabethan theater and of eight- 
eenth-century literature, to cite but two 
examples, than we do about the eco- 
nomics of the contemporary film), no 
study of the film is complete without 
assessing this aspect of it. 

In spite of these obstacles, however, I 
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think we can manage to equip ourselves 
to do the job properly if we are willing to 
treat the motion picture with the same 
degree of responsibility that we deal with 
the theater. Students are amazed to dis- 
cover that the motion picture can be 
thought of as an art form and that cri- 
teria of judgment can be applied to it. 
They think that Shakespearean drama is 
a form of art which they must learn to 
enjoy; they never think the motion pic- 
ture is an enjoyment which they must 
learn to judge. But their interest, once 
aroused, is most stimulating to the 
teacher, and, if we can turn that interest 
into the proper critical channels, we can 
help develop the kind of audience that 
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will demand and get better motion 
pictures. 

This task must be assumed by teach- 
ers. While Hollywood has many people 
who could do the job if they would, the 
lure of financial success is too great for 
them to overcome. Even those most 
critical of Hollywood are paralyzed in 
their intensions by the ever present hope 
of crashing the door to success: the San 
Fernando ranch house, the swimming 
pool, the special convertible, and the 
name in Louella Parsons’ column. Money 
corrupts, and Hollywood money corrupts 
absolutely. By assuming an aesthetic re- 
sponsibility, we do a social service as 
well. 


The Feteran’s Solution for Hedda Gablers 


HERBERT R. YOUNG? 


As ILLUSTRATION of how mature students 
will react to challenging literature and 
evaluate characters and facts by their indi- 
vidual thinking over causes and effects, I 
wish to present for your interest a few com- 
ments obtained from a class of twenty-seven 
veterans of World War II. They were study- 
ing modern drama in one of the elective 
courses offered in the humanistic-social stem 
of an engineering college curriculum. 

We had been discussing Hedda Gabler, 
Ibsen’s moving tragedy of the frustration of 
a certain type of woman, and somehow it 
occurred to me to ask the class for individ- 
ually written statements of “What Can Be 
Done about the Hedda Gablers in 1947?” I 
was so pleased to receive from the class a 
hearty and discriminating response that it 
further occurred to me to pass the answers 
along to readers of College English. 

Their replies indicate a fine comprehen- 

« This article illustrates a kind of teaching that 
can make literature interesting to men who are train- 
ing for a career in engineering. 

2 Case Institute of Technology. 


sion of human nature and some of its weak- 
nesses, not all of which are inherent. It is 
pleasing to note that these veterans of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps are seriously 
regarding the effect of the home, the school, 
and of society in general upon individual 
character and personality. One fellow wrote: 


The solution of Heddas in real life might be 
found in better education and in more religion. 
If they could be taught to take their minds off 
themselves and to put their hearts into some- 
thing for others, they could be helped a great 
deal. They need to have their time occupied 
with worth-while activities and not con- 
centrated on insignificant things which only 
make up a small part of life. If children were 
given more social education and better and 
closer family life, and if parents could be 
taught to bring more love and kindness and 
religion into the home, there would be fewer 
Hedda Gablers. Since many of her type do, 
however, exist and since there is no way of dis- 
posing of them, the only thing to do is try 
to convert them into doing as little harm as 
possible. Perhaps they can be taught to face 
life happily and not ruin the lives of others. 
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From another veteran comes the very 
mature statement of one who must have 
been reading some books on modern psy- 
chology. His studies of human nature are 
being well applied to characters of great 
drama as well as to his personal contacts. 
He says: 


Marriage consultant clinics could have made 
George Tesman see the light and realize that 
Hedda and he were not suitable mates and 
that their personalities were diametrically 
opposed. The study of psychology, which has 
come much to the fore in recent years, is at 
the disposal of the public. It will cause society 
to understand people of Hedda’s type, their 
desires and frustrations, and thus not only pro- 
tect itself against such types but also protect 
them from themselves. It seems that society’s 
biggest problem is to recognize these people as 
dangerous before their unbalanced personalities 
cause more tragedy. 


In connection with this student’s opinion, 
may I cite with deep appreciation the article 
by Professor Weller Embler of Cooper Un- 
ion, published in the May, 1946, issue of 
College English. He very rightly relates Ib- 
sen’s “purist” tragedy to present-day fas- 
cism, “the fulfilment of power in the caprice 
of destruction.” 

Then here is another quote from a senior 
in a technical institution, mind you, and one 
the girls may not like. 


To avoid repetitions of Hedda Gabler, the 
girls of today should be more than objects to 
look at and admire; they must be capable of 
coping with all the problems of managing a 
home, being able to sew, cook, and clean, as 
well as manage household finances. The only 
remedy lies with parents. They must bring up 
their daughters with an understanding that 
marriage is not a vacation but the beginning of 
many trials which should produce understand- 
ing and loyalty between husband and wife and 
take the place of infatuation which existed 
before marriage. 


Rather cynically this student concluded his 
remarks saying: “All the girls seem to want 
is a husband. Everything is fair in love 
and war, but today the girls are truly taking 
advantage of the men.” 
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“You can’t kill them off,” writes another 
veteran about as cynical as George Bernard 
Shaw, who made the classic remark: ‘The 
tragedy of Hedda in real life is not that she 
commits suicide but that she continues to 
live.” 

The student who admits that “you can’t 
kill them off” continues by saying: 


Some effort, however, should be made to 
understand them. And if any man is unlucky 
enough to marry a girl of her type, he should 
not spend his time as George Tesman did. He 
should try to give her love, a family, and some- 
thing more for her to live by. Maybe he could 
unspoil her. I only know I wouldn’t want to 
marry one; but if I did, I wouldn’t spend my 
time reading musty volumes and writing hope- 
lessly on ancient history! 


Another veteran gives this positive and 
helpful approach to this situation: 


I believe two fundamental steps could be 
taken: first, in early childhood an effort should 
be made to prevent any inhibitions; and second, 
practical education before marriage should be 
given, teaching that a happy marriage is based 
primarily on a partnership, companion basis. 
Too many people even today regard marriage 
as being a means to an end. They believe they 
are bound to be happy, whereas actually their 
happiness depends upon many factors previous 
to marriage. 


Would not Ibsen rejoice over that veter- 
an’s reaction? His famous Doll’s House dealt 
realistically with the miracle that “com- 
munion between us shall be a marriage,” as 
Nora tells Torvald near the end of that play. 

Other teachers of English, I am certain, 
have observed the mental and social ma- 
turity of students who have returned from 
military service and from the rich contacts 
in many foreign lands. It seems that they 
are more fully aware of the social sciences, of 
the principles of present-day philosophy and 
psychology and their bearing upon per- 
sonality adjustments than were their fathers 
and mothers or their grandparents. We are 
all “facing up” to life’s challenges and life’s 
problems today; we are not shrinking deli- 
cately and naively away from them. In 
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going over many plays with this particular 
class and in hearing their oral reports of out- 
side reading, I know that this group is wise 
beyond their years and that their moral and 
spiritual ideals are higher, more sincere, and 
more honest than has been true in any pre- 
vious decade. One fellow—to quote one 
more—put the matter rather bluntly when 
he said: 


The situation of Hedda Gabler has been 
bettered somewhat since 1890. It has been 
accomplished by making comrades of married 
couples and by equalizing their moral codes. 
This parity has perhaps decreased female 
standards but it has increased male codes. We 
should not only carouse together but should 
try to equalize educational standards. Girls 
are entitled to as much formal education as 
boys. 


In our drama courses, whether required 
or elective, we should show our students the 
progressive studies of this thing called hu- 
man nature. We can begin with Aeschylus 
and terminate with Anderson, O’Neill, and 
Saroyan—to mention just a few. Great 
drama, whether contemporary or otherwise, 
offers a vital source of education if we hark- 
en to its message and try to produce a better 
society as a consequence. The question put 
to these veterans in their junior or senior 
year regarding ‘““What Can Be Done with 
the Hedda Gablers of 1947?” is just one of 
many questions which will stimulate a class 
toward original thinking. The implications 
of such questions are, I believe, much more 
far-reaching than the usual run of questions 
to test factual material. 


THE SEA-FARER' 


IN SAPPHICS 


Let me sing now, tell of my many hardships, 

Tell you how I, harboring bitter sorrows, 

Lone and frost-bound, tossed in my little ashwood, 
Sought out the strange lands. 


Then was I kept busy with troubled nightwatch, 
Standing cold-racked, driving upon the cliffside, 
Frozen my limbs, while in my heart the bitter 


Sorrow assailed me. 


He whose fortune keeps him in courtly comfort 
Knows not hereof, how in the paths of exile 
I, in hardship, covered with icy daggers, 


Battle the hailstorm. 


Falls the storm’s rage, thunders the ice-cold ocean, 
Booms the breaker, sometimes the swan is singing, 
Now I hear the sea-mew instead of laughter, 

Joy of the mead hall. 


* Translated from the Anglo-Saxon by A. H. Daehler. 
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Thunder roaring, beating upon the cliff rocks, 

Answers loud the tern with his icy feathers; 

Eagles screaming circle about the masthead, 
Wing feathers dripping. 


Comes no friend now, comes not the good protector; 
Courtiers know not, flushed with the golden wine cup 
How the poor lone sailor amid the sea paths 

Bideth full weary. 


Night shades deepen, snow from the North is flying, 

Frost-grip binds me, hail pellets drive in torrents: 

Now my /onging calls me to wander sea streams, 
Salt waters’ tumult. 


Yet in earth’s round no one so proud or favored, 

None so gifted, brave, or so young in spirit, 

That he feels not, voyaging far from homeland, 
Grief in his going: 


Loves not harping, cares not for gifts of treasure, 

Hath no heart for women or worldly pleasure, 

Yearns for naught but play of the mingled waters, 
Taste of the salt spray. 


Yet will he who sails on the tumbling ocean 

Evermore have longings for joys of springtime, 

When the courts grow fair, and the plains with blossom 
Gladden the spirit. 


All things call to him who in heart is ready, 

Lure his spirit into the unknown flood ways, 

Where the cuckoo, telling his spirit’s sadness 
Sweetly complaineth. 


Men who bide at home in the courts of pleasure 

Cannot know what he who is lost in far lands, 

What he does in loneliness far from homeland, 
What he is thinking. 


So my thoughts turn, leaving the sad breast’s coffer, 
Over earth ways, into the freezing whale path, 
Then again come, eager and full of longing, 

Urging to travel. 


Where the eagle screams in his flying, urges 
Hearts of men to take to the ocean’s wave play, 
Lures them irresistibly into exile 

Over the whaleroad. 
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Therefore more to me are the ways of virtue, 

More inspiring love of the gracious Master 

Than this deadly life on the land, this fleeting 
Life of stagnation. 


For I cannot think that my earthly treasures 

Long will stand ere time and enfeebling sickness, 

Hoary age, or swordplay of hateful foemen 
Reaves the bold spirit. 


So, before he goes on his last sad voyage 

Must the earl do deeds of renown and valor, 

That his brave survivors may love and praise him, 
Angels receive him. 


Gone are all the pomps of the earthly kingdom, 

Kings and kaisers, givers of golden treasure, 

Lordly life, and troops of beloved retainers; 
Joys are departed. 


Weaklings now are ruling the world, and glory 

Fled from earth; our ancient nobility withers, 

All men wither: toil and the weight of winters 
Whiten their faces. 


Old men mourn, for friends of their youth are sleeping, 

Sons of nobles lie in the ground, where never 

Taste they sweets, nor lift up a hand, nor may they 
Grieve or have pleasure. 


Kinsmen strew their graves with resplendent treasure, 

Bury gold with those who are laid in earth caves; 

Yet may not the gifts of their brothers help them 
Where they are sleeping. 


Nor may gold nor gifts of their lordly kinsmen 

Hidden long ago in the earth for keeping 

Ward off terror, when in the Maker’s presence 
Trembling they cower. 


Great is that fear: God, who hath laid earth’s ground sills, 
Strong and deep down—He shall destroy their bases, 
Shatter heaven, utterly crush the mid-earth, 

End it forever. 


Foolish he who dreads not his Lord: unready 

He will meet his death; but the wise in spirit, 

Living humbly, him shall the Ruler’s kindness 
Strengthen forever. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE FOR ENGLISH MAJORS' 


(15 Minutes) 
2 13 17 18 lo 40. Let Sackville and Norton revise Sidney 
| | | a (This is not as hard as it looks.) 
| | | | 41. Easily seen through 
| 42. The ego 
18 | 19 | | 20 | | 43. Two more than the stories in the Decameron 
44. Energy, spirit 
21 22 23 24 25 
Po | | «46. Arranged in spikes 
| | 50. Goddess of the dawn 
ps | Bs | [36] | | 51. A melancholy man 
| me) 
ew) | | tort 
Xe) 51 1. A tragic mal 
Lt a Ladd 2. An Old Testament book 
3. Anger 
ACROSS besoin 
1. As tender as a lamb §- Moses’ brother 
5. One of the two noble kinsmen 6. Ream (abbr.) . 
11. A Baconian title 7. It comes high, sometimes 
13. A son of Noah 8. Abraham’s son 
15. Hail or heil (Lat.) 9. What some excuses are 
16. Primitive, original; or, if you prefer, the 10. Uncanny 
home of Abraham 12. A Philippine island 
17. At the junction of the Ohio and the Mis- 14. Grounds for satisfaction 
SISSIpI 17. Chemically pure (abbr.) 
18, ........- Vernon — 23. American engineer (1820-87) 
19. A combining form meaning nitrogen ov. Racial 
20. A sudden or groundless fear 7 ae ee 
21. The New Testament (abbr.) 
30. The opening word of Beowulf 
Sy and only 
24. A hundred 32. Prete (Lat.) 
34. i 
35. Elizabeth (Fr.) 
26. To hurry (Ger.) Of 
28. Taken by Joshua 30. OF peace (Lat.) 
31. A passing mark 37. A Heep of infamy 
32. Much ....... about nothing 38. weed th e language (abbr.) 
33. A baptismal error (abbr.) 
li thor (1834- 
$8. English author (1894-1923) 47. An Italian river 


* Robert Withington, Department of English, 


Smith College, Northampton. 


. Tantalum (abbr.) 
. Anglo-Saxon (as some abbreviate it) 
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Notes 


TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS, THE 178- 
page report of the President’s Commission 
on Civil Rights, may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., for 
$1.00. (Reprinted in cheaper form by PM, 
it is obtainable in some local organizations 
for 10 cents.) The Commission was com- 
posed of reliable and able people under the 
chairmanship of Charles E. Wilson, of Gen- 
eral Electric. Its report is plain spoken and 
should be very useful in campaigns to in- 
terest people now indifferent. 


A NATIONAL RADIO SCRIPT CON- 
test has been organized by the Association 
for Education by Radio with the co-opera- 
tion of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the National Education Theater 
Association, and three magazines. The pur- 
pose is to promote better radio writing 
among students. National awards are $50 
for best, $25 for second best, and other 
smaller ones, in each of these four types: 
(1) original dramatic script, 14 minutes 30 
seconds; (2) dramatic adaptation, 29 min- 
utes 30 seconds; (3) nondramatic scripts for 
one voice (talks, news, sports, women’s pro- 
grams, etc.), 14 minutes 30 seconds; (4) non- 
dramatic scripts for more than one voice 
(interview, discussion, etc.), 14 minutes 30 
seconds or 29 minutes 30 seconds. 

Closing date is March 30, 1948. Scripts go 
to A. E. R. Script Contest, % University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


BOTH BOOK AND PLAY AWARDS 
are offered by the Christophers, of which 
Father James Keller, M.M., 121 East Thir- 
ty-ninth Street, New York 16, is the direc- 
tor. The play awards, just announced, are 
$5,000, $3,000, and $2,000. The book 
awards, announced earlier, are $15,000, 
$10,000, and $5,000. The prizes are outright 


gifts, and authors retain all rights to their 
productions. 

The purpose is “to discover and reward 
creative writing which is entertaining, 
artistic, and inspirational.” 


BUILDING FRIENDLY RELATIONS, 
a pamphlet published by Ohio State Univer- 
sity, describes a study of intergroup rela- 
tions made in the university school there. 
Most of it is narration of “experiments in 
inclusive living, experiments in the always 
difficult job of gracious democratic living.” 
Interesting activities, attractively present- 
ed. The N.C.C.J. financed the study, but 
not the pamphlet, which costs $1.00. 


“INTER-GROUP EDUCATION: PRAC- 
tice and Principle” is the topic of the entire 
November issue of Education. Administra- 
tion, teacher training, movies, American his- 
tory, world history, etc., are subjects of 
articles. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE FOR 
ENGLISH MAJORS 


SOLUTION 
(See p. 280) 
RLIA*® AR. 
VERULAM* S HEM 
A, VR” Carus 
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The San Francisco Convention 


The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish just now resembles in some ways an 
adolescent Paul Bunyan. It has just leaped 
lightly over the Rocky Mountains to hold 
its Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting in San 
Francisco. It was not even short of breath 
but staged for the twenty-three hundred 
persons gathered from thirty-five states and 
five foreign countries a brilliant program 
covering all levels and practically all phases 
of the teaching of English. The NCTE is 
like a growing giant in membership, too. In 
July, 1946, the membership was about nine- 
ty-four hundred; in December, 1947, it was 
at least two thousand more. The California 
membership doubled during the calendar 
year, making that state second only to New 
York. 

We will not “crack the wind” of the figure 
by running it farther, but we must point out 
that the Commission on the English Curric- 
ulum now has at least one hundred and fifty 
individuals gathering materials and the 
large Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English working as a unit on one of the 
problems. And the Council has thirty-six 
committees in addition to its three section 
organizations and its Board of Directors 
numbering about one hundred and seventy- 
five. Several of the Council committees have 
manuscripts under consideration by the 
Committee on Publications or almost ready 
for submission. The slowing-up of produc- 
tion due to the war seems ended. 

The theme of the San Francisco conven- 
tion was “Realism in English Teaching,” 
which may well become a Council slogan. 
The first general session, on Thanksgiving 
evening, with an attendance of more than 
one thousand and three excellent addresses, 
dispelled the worst pessimist’s doubt that 
the meeting would be thoroughly suc- 
cessful. The President’s address and that by 
Dr. Helene W. Hartley appear in this issue 
of College English. Thomas C. Pollock’s pa- 
per, “Wisdom and Folly in the Teaching of 
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English,” appears in the February English 
Journal. Mr. Pollock observed that we are 
living in an educational tower of Babel. The 
confusion extends to the teaching of Eng- 
lish. Wisdom, in our particular field, he 
thinks, lies in the teacher’s understanding 
that his central task is to help students 
grow as individuals and members of society 
through their increasing understanding and 
mastery of the English language and the 
world of literature; folly comes easily when 
we forget these central tasks and overem- 
phasize some other point, no matter how 
true or important. 

The Friday morning general session, at- 
tended by all who could get into the large 
auditorium of the First Congregational 
Church, was devoted to two excellent pan- 
els, one on “Growth in English” and the 
other on ‘“The Scope and Relations of the 
English Program.” These two hours were 
richly starred with telling phrasings of im- 
portant points and flashes of wit. It ended in 
a question period in which all the questions 
sent up from the audience were answered— 
not parried—by the members of the panels, 
who are all members of the Commission on 
the English Curriculum. 

President-elect Thomas C. Pollock led 
the discussion on “Growth in English,” and 
the other participants were Angela M. 
Broening, Robert C. Pooley, and Edna L. 
Sterling. To start the ball rolling, Mr. Pol- 
lock defined the primary object of English 
teaching as the desire to help the student 
grow and asked each member of the panel 
to discuss the question, ‘What is individual 
growing?” Miss Sterling remarked that it 
was important to remember that language is 
going to change regardless of English teach- 
ers and that growth in the use of language 
by young people is merely evidence of other 
growths in personality. What we are inter- 
ested in measuring by their use of language 
is not merely the mechanical phases of its 
use but how they use it to interpret their 
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lives, how they get their ideas, how they 
think through and order their thought, and 
whether they find the simplest and clearest 
way of expressing those thoughts. She feels 
that English teachers need to change their 
points of view; that we have for too long 
thought about what we are going to teach; 
that we need to fix our attention on the 
child, to determine what he needs to know, 
and, when he needs something, to be sure 
that we are ready to help him. 

Miss Broening made the point that 
growth in language is analogous with physi- 
cal growth and that, when we take measure 
of whether an individual has grown in lan- 
guage power, we have to try to see, for ex- 
ample, any evidence of differences between 
his letter-writing at the third-grade level and 
at the university level! This includes much 
more than seeing an improvement in his use 
of the mechanics of language. Part of the 
measure is to determine whether or not his 
attitude is better. Is he any more aware of 
when a letter is needed? Is there a differ- 
ence in his understanding of the “you” 
interest? Does he have greater determina- 
tion to write a needed letter whether he 
feels like it or not? We must do our teaching 
through the situation that is real and im- 
mediate to the learner, she emphasized, and 
we don’t have to create artificial situations. 
“Tt is inherent in life that you use language.” 

Mr. Pooley humorously observed that 
college faculties are not conditioned yet to 
the idea of growth, that there is need for a 
letter to college teachers drawing the idea 
to their attention. They still expect all high 
schools to produce a uniform product; they 
expect all high-school graduates to be iden- 
tical with the best graduate. That of course 
is absurd, but they still expect it. However, 
he has hope that the impregnable college 
walls will be broken and thinks this may 
have already happened in the junior col- 
leges, in which it appears that there is a 
clearer understanding of the nature of 
growth. Children, he said, have certain 
characteristics in common which may be 
taken as the thermometer of all children. 
Students come to college uneven in growth, 


with isolated skills and isolated units of 
knowledge and with an unhappy unaware- 
ness of the processes of learning. As an index 
of growth at the college level Mr. Pooley 
put, first, the power to sort a large number 
of specifics into meaningful groupings and, 
second, the ability to unify groups to give 
expression to other ideas. The range, he 
said, is from preschool ramblings (self-ex- 
pression) through the kindergarten, in which 
the child begins to sort out his ideas, to the 
graduate student using a mass of materials. 

To this Mr. Pollock answered: ‘You 
can’t keep a child from growing, and neither 
can you keep his language from growing. 
But how do we decide what we should do to 
help him? When we begin planning a co- 
operative venture with, for example, a 
ninth-grade child, it is amazing to discover 
how far above him we plan. We leave him in 
paralyzing situations. A good teacher is the 
one who can get the child’s point of view at 
the child’s level, decide what is good for the 
child in that particular situation or venture. 
A teacher should have a notion of what di- 
rection growth should take, of what desir- 
able growth is; she should have an idea of 
the various stages of growth so that she will 
know growth when she sees it. 

The second panel was concerned with the 
“Scope and Relations of the English Pro- 
gram.” Harold A. Anderson was the leader, 
and the other participants were Luella B. 
Cook, E. Louise Noyes, and Marion C. 
Sheridan. Here the discussion started with 
Mr. Anderson raising the question: “If 
every teacher should be a teacher of English, 
why should there be a National Council?” 

Mrs. Cook answered by saying that we 
have never found a way to implement the 
statement that every teacher should be an 
English teacher, that we suffer from too 
much scope, that we should think in terms of 
an inclosure, and that what the English 
teacher has up her sleeve is that inclosure— 
special training and special abilities. Miss 
Sheridan agreed that it is important to de- 
cide that English is an entity, that it has 
inclosures, and that we have a unique con- 
tribution to make. 
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At this point Mr. Anderson asked, “Well, 
what is unique about English that is essen- 
tial?” He himself feels that we have a great- 
er talent than others for showing students 
what to get out of literature. Miss Noyes 
answered that she felt that English more 
than any other subject could help the emo- 
tional life of the child but that English 
teachers’ preoccupation with language as a 
“tool subject” has prevented them from 
making their unique contribution. ““We have 
been too much concerned with the rake,” 
said she, “instead of giving our attention to 
the plant and the flower.” Mrs. Cook re- 
marked that she thought we could help other 
teachers teach their subjects through our 
knowledge of literature; for example, we 
could work up for the science teacher a good 
supplementary-reading list for students. The 
consensus seemed to be that we realize that 
all teachers are promoting facility in the 
language arts but that we have a special 
responsibility because we have a special 
competence and that it is the additional task 
of the rest of the school to set up a desirable 
linguistic climate. 

Friday noon there were three luncheons, 
all completely filling the dining-rooms. At 
one, Dora V. Smith, director of the Commis- 
sion on the English Curriculum, gave from 
notes a truly remarkable discussion of 
“Basic Considerations in the Making of a 
Language Arts Curriculum.” We hope to 
have this in manuscript form for early pub- 
lication. 

Any attempt to characterize the thirteen 
conferences which were held Friday after- 
noon would be folly. The attendance at 
these ranged from eighty-five to three hun- 
dred, but the total exceeded the seating 
capacity of the auditorium in which the 
general sessions were held. If comments 
heard in the hotel lobby and as people 
moved to the later sessions may be trusted, 
everyone found a Friday conference to his 
liking. 

The Friday evening session opened with 
a pleasant half-hour of choral music given by 
students of the San Francisco public schools. 
Then followed “Realistic Views of Two 
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Popular Arts,” the moving picture and the 
radio. Milton Fadiman (yes, he is Clifton’s 
brother) spoke on “‘Some Trends in Motion 
Pictures,” and Arnold Marquis, author of 
“The Pacific Story” and other radio pro- 
grams, on “Radio Today and Tomorrow.” 
To those of us particularly worried about 
the influence of these two media of mass 
communication, the evening’s discussions 
provided mingled elements of despair and 
encouragement. Both speakers, whether 
they realized it or not, were on the defensive. 
They therefore emphasized the good things 
which both arts have accomplished and by 
bringing these into sharp focus shed a few 
rays of hope. But both speakers also made 
unpleasantly clear the strength of the 
strangle hold which the box-office receipts 
and the radio advertisers have upon the 
character of these media. The problem of 
both movie and radio director is the age-old 
one of the theater manager: Shall he give to 
the public what it wants, yield to its taste, 
or give to the public what, presumably, it 
ought to have? That which brings in the 
money, despite, as Mr. Fadiman said, “‘the 
charming, constructive letters of persons 
like you,” wins every time—and apparently 
is going to win for some time to come unless 
a much larger number of persons than now 
do, boycott the drivel. That is our challenge: 
How can we increase that number? How can 
we more effectively improve the public 
taste, and how quickly? 

Some of the interesting minutiae which 
Mr. Fadiman let fall were these: The Chica- 
go Public Library reported that, after the 
release of the film of Henry V, for the first 
time in its history it had a waiting list for a 
play by William Shakespeare. After the re- 
lease of A Song To Remember, in which 
José Iturbi played a polonaise by Chopin, 
the record industry reported that, in the six 
months following, two million copies of the 
record were sold, whereas up to that time 
the same record had sold only two thousand 
copies a year. The film industry reads twenty 
thousand stories a year, out of which fewer 
than one hundred and twenty stories are 
bought; the criteria by which each story is 
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tested are: Is it interesting? Is it dramatic? 
Does it have emotional appeal? Does it have 
visual appeal? Does it present a problem? 
Does it have star value? There are seven 
thousand plays copyrighted every year, out 
of which about eighty-five make Broadway 
and twelve make Hollywood. It takes a 
minimum of about two million dollars to 
produce one movie, and each movie exer- 
cises two hundred and seventy-six crafts and 
arts. The Hays code is self-imposed, and, as 
the result of self-criticism, the movie indus- 
try spends about four million dollars annual- 
ly in remakes and retakes. 

According to Mr. Fadiman, ninety-five 
million people in the United States go to the 
movies every week. Mr. Marquis reported 
that between ninety and one hundred mil- 
lion radio sets are turned on every day and 
that many of the persons who tune in have 
never read a book or seen'a movie. What is 
good radio, he pointed out, differs with dif- 
ferent people, but Congress has held that 
our air lanes belong to the public and to the 
people. Therefore radio can and will be as 
good as we require it to be, and it will never 
be any better than we demand. Certainly, 
if radio standards are left to the advertisers, 
they will not improve, because advertisers 
are not interested in developing any new 
format. As yet, radio has not developed an 
art form of its own, but today a new radio 
technique is being defined. However, nearly 
all the people who have made the best con- 
tributions to radio are now off the air, and 
almost all of them have never appeared on 
a commercial program. Somehow, Mr. 
Marquis concluded, ‘“‘we must find ways of 
talking about the things we ought to talk 
about.” The schools could do a lot to help if 
they bestirred themselves more actively to 
use the FM channels allotted to them by 
Congress. 

The day wound up with a social hour at 
the St. Francis Hotel, at which many new 
acquaintances were made and many old 
ones renewed. 

Saturday was a crowded day, with break- 
fast conferences, strong programs, and busi- 
ness meetings of the Elementary, High 


School, and College sections, and a luncheon 
meeting in the Fairmont Hotel on Knob 
Hill. 

Kenneth Macgowan, now of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, discussed 
“Theater Arts: In School and Out.” Mac- 
gowan, an ardent advocate of the visual arts 
for teaching purposes, feels that radio “‘is 
being exercised rather than taught” in 
many schools but that “teachers of English 
have brought the theater into the high 
schools to an amazing extent.” In the new 
courses now being offered at the University 
of California the students, in order to learn 
moving-picture* techniques, actually pro- 
duce films. The type of teaching films that 
it is hoped will shortly be produced in these 
classes are, for example, “How To Put On a 
Play” and “How To Put On Makeup.” 
Most so-called educational films, according 
to a recent survey made by Macgowan, are 
not curricular. He raised the question, 
“Can our textbook system do any more than 
it has?” Macgowan himself thinks that Eng- 
lish instruction in the future will make much 
greater use of the teaching film and that 
this will accelerate and broaden the whole 
base of training. 

In listening to the final address of the 
convention, when Mark Schorer, University 
of California at Los Angeles, presented his 
“Notes on Fiction Today,” many teachers 
who have insisted that their students must 
have something to say if they are to produce 
a good piece of writing may have been a 
little relieved that their students were not 
there; for Mr. Schorer in a very able blast 
at the dogma of modern criticism “that 
beauty and truth are one” laid such stress on 
the need for form and technique as to make 
their importance seem almost paramount. 
Actually he was overemphasizing, probably, 
to put reins on writers and critics who have 
been too prone to ignore literary techniques. 
For example, H. G. Wells boasted he had 
none, and, in Schorer’s opinion, for that 
reason his works are “‘off the scene except as 
annals of an era.” D. H. Lawrence had “a 
mistaken notion of technique. He wouldn’t 
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let the artist be stronger than the man.” 
Farrell “reiterates surface life,’’ Wolfe ‘‘dis- 
gorged experience.” The unique possession 
of the real literary artist, according to Mr. 
Schorer, is the art of composition. 

Of special interest to college teachers of 
English were the Friday-afternoon confer- 
ence on “College Programs in Communica- 
tion” and the Saturday-morning meeting of 
the College Section. Various aspects of the 
problems involved in setting up a communi- 
cations program were “viewed” on Friday 
by Clyde W. Dow, Michigan State College," 
a speech teacher; Harold E. Briggs, Univer- 
sity of Southern California,? an English 
teacher; and J. Paul Leonard, president of 
San Francisco State College. Mr. Leonard 
spoke as a keenly interested administrator 
who is currently in the process of setting up 
a communications program at his own col- 
lege. He said that he was concerned pri- 
marily with the new opportunities which 
could be developed by way of such a pro- 
gram; that as an administrator he was par- 
ticularly interested in knowing what Eng- 
lish teachers “‘do” with boys and girls, what 
differences are apparent in young people af- 
ter a required course. He believes that such 
a course should give guidance in searching 
for ideas, in adjusting ideas to different pur- 
poses, and in helping young people find their 
places in their social group. He believes that, 
to develop a successful communications pro- 
gram, it is necessary that the whole faculty, 
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not just a few committee members, have a 
complete understanding of its purpose; that 
all faculty members must clearly under- 
stand what the course is aiming at and what 
the desired results are; that there must be a 
genuine emphasis on the thought approach 
and on the relation of thought to personal 
development. It is very necessary, he thinks, 
that there be continuity in the training and 
experience of the student so that, for ex- 
ample, a senior can go back and get help if 
he needs it. Finally—and here Mr. Leonard 
spoke feelingly as an administrator—it must 
be understood by all that such a program is 
expensive and that the college must be able 
to pay for it. Clinical facilities to support 
regular instruction, reading and speech labo- 
ratories, counseling service, etc., must all be 
provided if a communications course is to be 
successful. 

More than three hundred persons at- 
tended the College Section meeting Satur- 
day. Three approaches to literature were 
discussed: “Regionalism” by George R. 
Stewart, “Nationalism” by Tremaine Mc- 
Dowell, and ‘““Humanism” by Albert Guer- 
ard, who was unable to attend and whose 
paper was read by a colleague.’ 

So the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting 
gave us much practical help with curriculum 
and methods and advice derived from class- 
room experience; and it also gave strong 
stimulation to think “‘what it is all about.” 


Business 


The bylaws were amended to make Coun- 
cil dues $4.00 per year instead of $3.00. In- 
creasing costs of supplies and services made 
this necessary. Life-membership dues were 
fixed at $100.00, payable in a lump sum or in 
consecutive instalments of not less than 
$25.00. 

* The text will appear in an early issue of College 
English. 

2 The text will appear in an early issue of College 
English. 


3 The text of these papers will appear soon in 
College English. 


The constitution was amended to ter- 
minate all directors’ terms at the beginning 
of the Annual Meeting. (Most of them have 
always terminated so.) 

The Board of Directors, to show its ap- 
proval of the NEA Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund, voted a contribution of fifty dollars. 

The Nominating Committee’s slate as it 
appeared in the May issue of this magazine 
was unanimously approved. 

The new Directors-at-Large are Bernice 
Dahl, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Inez Frost, Hutchinson (Kan.) 
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Junior College; George E. Murphy, Penn- 
sylvania State College; Charlemae Rollins, 
Chicago Public Library, Hall Branch; 
Myrtle A. Schwan, Salt Lake City (Utah) 
Public Schools; and Ollie Stratton, Brack- 
enridge High School, San Antonio, Texas. 

W. Wilbur Hatfield was re-elected Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and is now giving all his time 
to affairs in the Council office and the edit- 
ing of College English and the English 
Journal. 

Lucia B. Mirrielees, of the University of 
Montana, was elected Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. Many teachers know her as the author 
of Teaching Composition and Literature; 
others as a member of the Bread Loaf Sum- 
mer School faculty; and her own students as 
a teacher of courses from freshman composi- 
tion to Chaucer. She has for years main- 
tained an English page in her state school 
journal. 

Marion C. Sheridan, chairman of the 
English department in the New Haven 
(Conn.) High School was made First Vice- 
President. Dr. Sheridan has served as Sec- 
ond Vice-President of the Council and as 
President of the New England Association 
of Teachers of English. She has broadly 
diversified cultural interests, reads widely, 
and has published a considerable number of 
textbooks and other material. 

Thomas C. Pollock, dean of Washington 
Square College of Arts and Science, New 
York University, stepped up to the Presi- 
dent’s chair. He has been head of the depart- 
ment of English in Montclair State Teachers 
College and in the College of Education, 
New York University. He is the author of 
the scholarly book, The Nature of Literature, 
and of the MLA pamphlet, The English 
Language in American Education. It is well 
that Dr. Pollock has the physique of a star 
end on a championship football team be- 
cause there must be room in it for the schol- 
ar, the educationist, and the vigorous ad- 
ministrator. Withal he is agreeable. 


The Executive Committee for 1948 will 
consist of the officers just named and Helene 
Hartley, Syracuse University (Past Presi- 
dent) ; Porter G. Perrin, University of Wash- 
ington (Past President); Tremaine McDow- 
ell, University of Minnesota (Chairman of 
College Section) ; Helen F. Olson, Broadway 
High School, Seattle (Chairman of High 
School Section); and the Chairman of the 
Elementary School Section. 

The committee to nominate officers to be 
elected the next year is chosen by ballot of the 
Board of Directors. Ten are selected by an 
informal ballot, and five of the ten are 
chosen in a formal election. The Nominating 
Committee for next year consists of Harold 
A. Anderson, University of Chicago, chair- 
man; Harlen M. Adams, Chico (Calif.) 
State College; Lou LaBrant, New York 
University; Holland Roberts, California 
Labor School; and Dora V. Smith, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

The Nominating Committee of the Col- 
lege Section of the Council named at San 
Francisco are: Norman E. Nelson, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, chairman; Charlton E. 
Laird, University of Nevada; and Amanda 
Ellis, Colorado College. This committee 
presents the following lists of names for posi- 
tions indicated. For members of the Section 
Committee (three to be elected): Walter 
Blair, University of Chicago; Thomas Dunn, 
Drake University; Muriel Hughes, Univer- 
sity of Vermont; George B. Parks, Queens 
College. To represent the College Section on 
the Board of Directors of the Council (two to 
be elected): Roy P. Basler, Peabody Insti- 
tute; Herbert L. Creek, Purdue University; 
Lennox Grey, Teachers College, New York 
City; Louise Rosenblatt, New York Univer- 
sity. The Constitution of the Council pro- 
vides other nominations by petition of fif- 
teen (15) members of the Section presented 
to the Secretary of the Council. These peti- 
tions must be in by March 15. Election is by 
mail in May. 
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Books 
Brief Reviews 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


East Side, West Side. By Marcta DAVENPORT. 
Scribner. $3.00. 


The story of Jessie Borune unfolds quickly—in 
just a week—but there are flashbacks which picture 
her life and the inconsistencies of New York of the 
past, and particularly of the postwar days. The hero- 
ine may almost be forgotten in the maze of char- 
acters and the social conflicts of East Side, West 
Side New York; the confusion, the hypocrisy, the 
cynicisn. and decadence of many native Americans 
who live in luxury, the love of freedom and integrity 
in a few men and women of foreign parentage who 
grew up the hard East Side way. A novel to think 
about. 


The Pearl. By Joun Stetnseck. Viking. $2.00. 


Of this old Mexican folk tale woven into a para- 
ble with the author’s usual craftsmanship, Mr. 
Steinbeck says: “Perhaps everyone takes his own 
meaning from it and reads his own life into it.’’ It is 
the story of the finding of a great pearl by a simple 
fisherman, the hopes of the peasant and wife, the 
tragic end of their dreams as the pearl brings only 
ill luck and sorrow to them through the envy, greed, 
and dishonesty of the people in their little world. 


The Stoic. By Turopore Dreiser. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 


The Financier, The Titan, and The Stoic 
form Dreiser’s great trilogy in which the life 
of Frank Cowperwood unfolds. The Stoic is a 
great story—a great finis—finished the day before 
Dreiser died. Perhaps he would have made some re- 
visions. An appendix is written by Mrs. Dreiser from 
notes made by Dreiser. Cowperwood is the symbol 
of an age and the creation of a master. Seldom does 
th author seem so real in a work of fiction. Dreiser 
left notes for a summary of the three books which 
would have made plain his conception of life, 
strength and weakness, wealth and poverty, good 
and evil. 


Red Plush: The Story of the Moorhouse Family. By 
Guy McCrone. Farrar, Straus. $3.50. 


A long family chronicle in three books. The Lon- 
don Observer speaks of readers who like “to dig them- 
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selves in for a day or two,” while John P. Marquand 
says, “A novel in the best of an old and proved tra- 
dition.” The Moorhouses are a Scottish family—un- 
cles, aunts, in-laws, and the younger generation. 
The background is Victorian Glasgow and later 
Vienna. Very readable. December Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection. 


About Lyddy Thomas. By MArittaA WotrFr. Ran- 
dom. $3.50. 


While Lyddy Thomas’ husband was in the war, 
she came to realize that he would never be sensitive 
to the things in life which had come to mean most to 
her. He returned—immature, shiftless, a drinker, 
and “mom’s” boy—impossible for Lyddy to live 
with. Lyddy, Ben, and the author work out the solu- 
tion. 


The Golden Isle. By Frank G. SLAUGHTER. Double- 
day. $3.00. 


Adam Leigh had a slave kingdom in Florida. He 
sent Michael Stone there—against his will—as doc- 
tor to the slaves. On the same vessel, according to 
his plan, was Marian, the tyrant’s too clever daugh- 
ter-in-law. An exciting story of intrigue, sex, and the 
horrors of slave-breeding and eventual revolt. 


A View of the Harbour. By E.izABeta TAyYLor. 
Knopf. $3.00. 


The scene is laid in a small seaside resort town 
in England. The characters are the villagers and one 
visiting artist. Old Mrs. Bracey, who “liked a 
coarse jest,” paralyzed, bored, frustrated, lay in bed, 
but her mind—‘“her great ranging willful imagina- 
tion” —is open to us, as are the minds and actions of 
many others. 


While the Angels Sing. By GLapys Hasty CARROLL. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


Seventy-five-year-old Selena Monroe has come 
from her lonely farmhouse to spend Christmas with 
her daughter. Said daughter has a happy, busy fam- 
ily, a home to manage, a prosperous husband (to 
manage), and the annual church party. Through the 
eyes of Selena we see a triumphant, old-fashioned 
Christmas spirit, and all ends well. 
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Greener than You Think. By Warp Moore. Sloane. 
$3.50. 

A little door-to-door salesman chanced upon an 
invention in fertilizer guaranteed to make grass 
grow. It did, at first on one lawn, but then it took 
over Hollywood—it grew so fast it could not be cut. 
It was eventually regarded with fear and terror and 
still it spread over the world, terrifying all nations. 
Bombs, tanks, gas, flame-throwers were of no avail. 
A fantasy. A tragic satire? 


The Meaning of Treason. By Resecca WEsT. Viking. 
$3.50. 

By the author of Black Lamb and Grey Falcon. 
Tragic studies of traitors and war criminals who 
figured in the recent war trials in England: William 
Joyce (Lord Haw-Haw), John Amory, Baillie- 
Stewart. Parts appeared in the New Yorker. 


Americans One and All. Edited by Harry SHaw and 
Ruts Davis. Harper. $3.50. 


A very fine group of twenty-two short stories, 
each by a different writer, each of a different nation- 
al origin, but all Americans. Ruth Suckow writes of 
Germans; Paul Green, of Negroes; Saroyan, S. V. 
Benét, Willa Cather, and Sinclair Lewis write of 
others. Good. 


Lo, the Former Egyptian. By H. ALLEN Smits. 
Doubleday. $2.00. 


The author of Low Man on a Totem Pole returns 
to the scenes of his boyhood in southern Illinois. 
Humor, comments, anecdotes—amusing, if some- 
times rather forced. 


Unconquered. By Nett H. Swanson. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

A technicolor photoplay based upon this novel 
was released at about the time the book was pub- 
lished. It is a long, exciting story of the Pontiac con- 
spiracy set in the Ohio River region in the eighteenth 
century. 


The Stainless Steel Kimono. By Ettiotr CHAseE. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 


A riotously funny story about a group of para- 
troopers occupying Japan. Conversation, baiting, 
repartee. Vital and bawdy. 


The Sailing Ship: Six Thousand Years of History. 
By Romora and R. C. ANDERSON. McBride. 
$3.50. 

The story of the sailing ship, its growth and de- 
velopment during the last six thousand years. Beau- 
tiful illustrations present a gallery of vessels through 
the ages from the primitive Egyptian boat to the 
“Latest German Five-masted Rig.” Good print. 


And Thou Shalt Teach Them. By Pavt Etprince. 
Sheridan. $2.75. 


The dean of boys, Dick Hoe, war veteran, pic- 
tures life in a great high school—largely through 
case histories of both students and teachers. Not a 
pleasant book—too many frustrations and malad- 
justments—but it has wit and humor too. 


Among the Folks in History. By GAAR WILLIAMS. 
Rand McNally. $2.00. 


A choice collection of uniquely American car- 
toons which bring to mind “horse and buggy days.” 
Wholesome humor. 


One Hundred Years Ago: American Writing of 1847. 
Edited by James PLaystep Woop. Funk & Wag- 
nall. $5.00. 


First volume of “Centenary Series in American 
Literature.” Included are poems, novels, diaries, and 
speeches. A critical judgment prefaces each selection. 
Some abridgments are necessary. What Americans 
were thinking about, writing about, and their reac- 
tions to speech and print. 


Favorite Poems of Henry W. Longfellow. Introduc- 
tion by Henry Senet Cansy. Illustrations by 
Epwarp A. Wiison. Doubleday. $5.00. 


A choice selection of best-loved poems. Delight- 
ful illustrations, some in color. 


It’s an Old Pennsylvania Custom. By Epwarp VAL- 
ENTINE MITCHELL. Vanguard. $3.00. 


Dwelling in caves, founding utopias, building 
Conestoga wagons and big barns, believing in witch- 
craft, growing beards, and strange manners in court- 
ship and weddings are only a few of the quaint cus- 
toms discussed. Good print; amusing; a few attrac- 
tive illustrations. 


Road to the Sea and the Mississippi River: The Story 
of James B. Eads. By FLorENcE Dorsey. Rine- 
hart. $4.00. 


The life-story and accomplishments of a great 
engineer. During the Civil War, Lincoln called him 
to Washington, where he accomplished the impos- 
sible in quickly building seven light ironclad boats. 
The great Eads Bridge at St. Louis and the jetties at 
New Orleans attest his genius. An excellent com- 
panion volume to “River” books on our shelves. 


Essays of Shakespeare. By GEorGE CorFin Tay Lor. 
Putnam. $2.50. 


The editor has brought together Shakespeare’s 
“essay ideas,” printed poetry as prose, choosing sub- 
jects upon which other. essayists have long been 
writing. The whole has continuity and reads smooth- 
ly and clearly. 
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Indiana: An Interpretation. By JouHN BARTLOW 

Martin. Knopf. $4.50. 

Indiana is rich in literary and historical material, 
to all of which Mr. Martin does full justice. Theo- 
dore Dreiser, the Studebakers, Benjamin Harrison, 
Tarkington, Debs, Riley, and John Dillinger all 
strut their parts. Good regional writing and pleasant 
reading for those born in Indiana or who wish they 
had been. 


Look Homeward Angel. By Tuomas Wotre. Scrib- 
ner. $5.00. 


A reissue of the distinguished novel published in 
1929. This is a handsome edition, with excellent 
print, attractive binding and dust jacket, many 
dramatically beautiful drawings in harmony with 
the text. The illustrator, Douglas Gorsline, was a 
close friend of Wolfe’s. 


Spearhead: Ten Years’ Experimental Writing in 

America. New Directions. $5.00. 

Notes on the lengthy list of contributors are in- 
cluded. The nucleus for this collection was the best 
material that appeared in the ten New Directions 
Annuals since 1936. Significant stories, essays, and 
verse gathered from other sources complete the pic- 
ture of ten years’ writing. 


A World of Great Stories. Edited by Htram Haypn 
and Joun Cournos. Crown. $3.95. 


One hundred and fifteen authors are represented. 
Many stories are familiar; others, discoveries or re- 
cent translations. Many nations are represented, 
with a survey of the literature from each country 
together with a comprehensive survey of “The 
Short Story in World Literature” and biographical 
notes. 


Thomas Wolfe. By Herpert J. Mutter. (“Makers 
of Modern Literature Series.”) New Directions. 
$2.00. 

An evaluation of Wolfe’s status in contemporary 
literature. 


Oscar Wilde. By Epovarp Roprtr. (“Makers of 
Modern Literature Series.’’) New Directions. 
$2.00. 

A critical study of the importance of Wilde’s 
writing in his time and his influence upon contem- 
porary literature. 


IIT Tragedies of Federico Garcia Lorca. Translated 
by Ricwarp L. O’CoNNELL and James GRAHAM- 
Lujan, with Introduction by Francisco Garcfa 
Lorca. New Directions. $3.75. 

The three tragedies by the Spanish poet are 
“Yerma,” “Blood Wedding,” and “Bernarda Alba.” 
The brother, Francisco, discusses at some length the 
life and ambitions of Federico and the three plays 
presented. 


ENGLISH 


Soviet Education: Its Psychology and Philosophy. By 
Maovrice J. Snore. Philosophical Library. $4.75. 


Dr. Shore has traced the development of Marxian 
education from the theoretical Marxism of 1844 
through the Paris commune of 1871 to the present 
Leninist-Stalinist program. He says that Soviet edu- 
cation is planned within a flexible life-process to 
meet each political and economic exigency as it 
arises. He believes that we may hope for a better 
understanding between the West and the Soviets. 


So Worthy a Friend: William Shakespeare. By 
CHARLES NorMAN. Rinehart. $4.00. 


In his Foreword the author says: “I have put the 
facts of Shakespeare s life in an orderly sequence— 
to show how he worked I have quoted passages from 
his source material.’”” There are personal documents 
and records with emphasis upon the lovable person- 
ality of the poet. New interpretations make clear 
Shakespeare’s marriage and his love for the Dark 
Lady. Famous people, the Elizabethan stage, and 
the Baconians have their places in his very readable 
and human study of the great poet. 


André Gide. By VAN METER Ames. (“Makers of 
Modern Literature Series.”) New Directions. 
$2.00. 

An analysis of Gide’s principal works with em- 
phasis upon his attachment to human values. The 
Nobel Literature Prize has recently been awarded 
to Gide. 


On a Darkling Plain: The Art and Thought of Thomas 
Hardy. By Harvey Curtis WEBSTER. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $3.50. 

The “gloominess” of Hardy is refuted in this 
study of faith and disillusionment to an ultimate be- 
lief in man’s ultimate good. 


Unseen Harvests: A Treasury of Teaching. Edited by 
CLAUDE M. FvEss and Emory S. Basrorp. Mac- 
millan. $5.00. 


Stories, poems, and essays about school days, col- 
lege life, and teaching. 


Book-collecting as a Hobby: In a Series of Letters to 

Everyman. By P. H. Murr. Knopf. $3.00. 

For the expert and the not quite expert. Answer- 
ing such questions as how to begin, what to collect, 
how to tell a first edition, how to tell if a book is 
perfect, how to judge values, etc. 


Across the Wide Missouri. By BERNARD DeVoro. 

Houghton. $10.00. 

A story of the Indians across the Rockies and 
their arrow warfare with the encroaching whites 
seeking fur and land—with guns. Ninety-six-page 
section of contemporary water-color paintings; 
thirty-two pages in full color. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 


Colleges for Freedom. By Donatp J. Cow Linc and 
CARTER Davipson. Harper. Pp. 180. $3.00. 


A study of the purposes, practices, and needs of 
the four-year college of liberal arts by two dis- 
tinguished college administrators who believe that 
the American college is one of the “most important 
agencies our country has developed for preserving 
and making effective its basic social and political 
philosophy and the religious ideals that have led to 
the American way of life. 


Mary Shelley’s Journal. Edited by FrepErick L. 
Jones. University of Oklahoma Press. Pp. 257. 
$4.00. 

This volume makes available for the first time to 
everyone the record kept by the wife of the poet from 
their elopement in 1814 until the poet’s death in 
1822. Mary was an objective and acute diarist; and 
her journals, which are a main source for Shelley’s 
biography, have until now been accessible only to a 
few scholars. 


The Metaphysical Society, 1869-1880. By ALAN 
Wittarp Brown. Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 372. $4.50. 

A comprehensive study of the conflict between 
religion and science in late-Victorian England as it 
is revealed through the historical records of the 
Metaphysical Society. 


The Language of Tragedy. By Moopy E. Prior. 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 411. $5.00. 


An exploration into the nature of verse drama 
based on consideration of English verse tragedy from 
the Elizabethan age to the present day. 


Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services. By 
Rosert JoHN MatTTHEw. American Council on 
Education. Pp. 211. $2.50. 

A study of techniques of foreign-area and lan- 
guage instruction in wartime college-training pro- 
grams, describing in detail instruction in the Army 
Specialized Training Program, the Navy Schools of 
Military Government and Administration, the 
Japanese Language Schools of the Army, and the 
Civil Affairs Training Schools. Also reports modi- 
fications in college programs and experiments at the 
secondary level. 


On the Composition of Paradise Lost. By ALLAN H. 
GrLBErT. University of North Carolina Press. 
Pp. 185. $3.50. 

A study of Milton’s ordering and insertion of 
material which sheds an extremely interesting light 
on his methods of composition. Milton, like many 
other great poets, it seems, patched and tinkered. 


The Satiric and Didactic in Ben Jonson’s' Comedy. 
By HELENA Watts Baum. University of North 
Carolina Press. Pp. 192. $3.50. 

An important critical study of the relationship 
between Jonson’s technique as a comic dramatist 
and his didactic theory of poetry. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


News on the Air. By Paul W. Wutte. Harcourt. Pp. 

420. $2.50. 

A textbook in radio journalism for both be- 
ginners and those with some experience. Chapters in- 
clude discussions on a comparison of radio and press, 
preparing a news program, the scope for commenta- 
tors, propaganda, fan mail, etc. Written in an easy 
conversational style by a pioneer in the profession 
who is thoroughly familiar with its problems. 


Effective Business Writing. By Cectt B. WILLIAMs. 
Ronald Press. Pp. 427. $4.00. 
A practical college-level introduction to business 
writing, based on the premise that business com- 
munication is a subject that can be taught. 


Greek and Roman Classics in Translation. Edited by 
CHARLES THEOPHILUS MurpHy, KEvIN GuIN- 
AGH, and WHITNEY JENNINGS OATES. Long- 
mans, Green. Pp. 1052. $6.00. 

An anthology of classical literature in translation 
focused to the needs of a one-semester college course. 
Thirty authors are represented, but the bulk of the 
book is devoted to fourteen major Greek and Latin 
writers. The translations have been made by sixty- 
two English and American scholars. 


Modern Speech. By Gtapys L. Borcuers and 

CLAUDE M. Wise. Harcourt. Pp. 522. $3.25. 

A basic textbook for the course in fundamentals 
of speech by authors of wide teaching experience 
who take the point of view that good speech is func- 
tional. They emphasize the needs of beginning stu- 
dents, particularly the need for understanding as 
part of the speech process, and stress the distinction 
between written and oral language in speech 
content. 


The Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer. Selected 
and edited by Epwin Jonnston Howarp and 
Gorpon DonLEy WItson. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 
406. $3.00. 

An edition for students of selections from the 

Tales with an introduction, brief textual notes, and 

glossary. Apparently first published in 1937. 


The Story of the Iliad. By E. T. Owen. Oxford. Pp. 
248. $3.25. 
Professor Owen here analyzes the artistic prin- 
ciples upon which the J/iad is constructed, to show 
why and how it is a great poem and a great story. 
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A MANUAL FOR 
COLLEGE ENGLISH 


By GEORGE SUMMEY, Jr., and JOHN PAUL ABBOTT, both of The Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


This extensive revision provides a working body of information about good 
English and about intelligent methods of finding material, selecting, planning, 
writing and revising. Extensive and interesting exercises form a comprehensive 
| program of self development in the use of language. 432 pages, $2.50 


ENGLISH ESSENTIALS 
WITH OBJECTIVE EXERCISES 


By PAUL SIDWELL, Purdue University 


The simple style of this new text makes it particularly adaptable for the 
freshman English composition course. No additional text is needed as it contains 
a full discussion of all rules on which the 64 exercises are based. Objective exer- 
cises, perforated for detaching, plus other time-saving features contribute to 
making this a valuable text from both the teacher’s and student’s point of view. 

279 pages, $1.75 


READINGS FROM THE AMERICAS 


Selected and edited by GUY A. CARDWELL, University of Maryland 


Here is a new anthology with a distinctive outlook, approach, and content. The 
finest of classical and contemporary literature is represented here. Each selection 
has been carefully chosen with its suitability for a college freshman student in 
mind. All combine to illuminate the life and thought of America. Throughout, 
the volume has been thoughtfully planned for effective teaching. 


982 pages, $4.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. ts East 26th Street. NY.10 
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And for a companion volume 
this new, completely revised edi- 
tion of a long popular handbook 


Funk & Wagnalls 
STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 

OF SYNONYMS, 


ANTONYMS 
AND 


PREPOSITIONS 


BY JAMES C. FERNALD, LH.D. 


@ This great reference book—for 
years a standard for teachers, stu- 
dents, speakers, authors—has been 
completely revised and reset in new, 
easy-to-read typographical form. 


8,000 synonyms classified and dis- 
criminated; correct use shown by 
examples. 


4,000 antonyms, together with the 
correct use of prepositions. 


Double index $3.00 
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NEW 


College Standard 


DICTIONARY 


EM’-PHA-TYPE €d;tion 


Send for an examination copy on ap- 
proval and make these simple tests: 


A Choose any five words, look them up in the 
New College Standard Dictionary— 
TYPE Edition, and compare the definitions with 
those | given in any other college grade diction- 
ary. 

,% Choose some word that is frequently mis- 
pronounced and compare the method of indicat- 
ing pronunciation in the New College Standard 
Dictionary— Edition with the 
method of any ry other dictionary. 


3. Choose some hyphenated word and see 


how the hyphenation is indicated in the New 
College Edition. 


4. Compare the legibility of type-page in the 
New College Standard Dictionary—EM’:PHA* 


TYPE Edition with that of any other college. 


grade dictionary. 


5. Choose some new words in any technical 
field and see how many of them are included in 
the New College Standard Dictionary— 
EM’*PHA‘TYPE Edition. 


We ask you to make a test ofits special features 
in the hope that you too will wish to recommend 
this modern dictionary to your students. 


145,000 entries 5,000 new words 
$5.50 plain $6.00 with thumb index 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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BASIC TRAINING IN SPEECH 


_ By Lester Thonssen, College of the City of New York, and Howard 
_ Gilkinson, University of Minnesota 


_ This effective, comprehensive text for college courses maintains a 

"proper balance between the psychological and the rhetorical ap- 
proach to speech training. It stresses the development of personal 
resources of the student which underlie effective speech: use of ex- 
.. perience and observation, awareness of the different social purposes 
of language, emotional and social adjustments, and habits of critical 
thinking. It gives special attention to the place of voice recordings in 
relation to defective voices and to general speech improvement. 
559 pages. $3.25 


THE AMERICAN READER 


Edited by Claude M. Simpson and Allan Nevins 


A collection genuinely American in spirit and in content, emphasiz- 
ing the abiding values of our civilization. Includes one hundred and 
forty-seven selections tested for classroom adaptability and grouped 
under Exposition, Poetry, Drama, and Narration. Editorial appa- 
ratus includes biographical and other notes and lists of suggested 
theme topics. Includes folk lore and ballads as well as selections from 
leading American authors. 884 pages. $3.75 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago | Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 
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